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There is hardly a more deep-seated conviction of minds theo- 
logically conservative than that of the religious inefficiency of 
liberal movements. Devout natures are often averse to tenden- 
cies which claim freedom of thought and fresh initiative in spiritual 
life. They are so disposed, not always because they have canvassed 
the particular issues involved. They have a general impression 
that religious liberalism ends often in decline of enthusiasm and of 
the vitality of faith, of the power which moves men to great deeds 
and sacrifices. They dread this effect for themselves and their 
children, for the church and the world. They feel that zeal is 
often impaired by the intellectual emphasis, and co-operation in 
institutional religion is often sacrificed to the individualistic traits, 
which are apt to characterize liberal movements. They may 
acknowledge that there is lack of tolerance for divergent opinions 
among the orthodox. They may, however, have been called upon 
to endure the bigotry of liberalism. They witness the hesitancies 
into which some who esteem that they possess a broader view 
often fall. They are able to point to practical achievements on 
the part of some who never knew such doubts. 

They know that the eighteenth century closed and the nine- 
teenth century opened with a great liberal movement which 
involved in almost equal degree Protestant and Roman Catholic 
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Europe and extended to America. The very force of the move- 
ment inaugurated a reaction. This reaction took many forms 
and met with varying success in different lands. Much spiritual 
power was wasted in the conflict of these opposing tendencies. 
The liberal churches have not been pre-eminently successful, 
as judged by an outward and institutional standard. The liberal 
spirit has often felt itself trammeled by any institutional forms, 
even by those which it created for itself, when first it separated 
from the more conservative church. It prefers to work outside 
of all such forms. It thus sets before itself the greatest of Chris- 
tian ideals, the permeation of the whole life of the world with 
the Christian spirit. Yet it runs risk of the loss of that which is 
characteristically religious. Conservative men, when told that 
the liberal movement of the twentieth century stands for different 
ideals and may be expected to produce other results, are doubtful 
as to this point. They ask wherein the difference consists. They 
would like to be assured that the new thoughts and impulses will 
not diminish religious power and effectiveness. Even this would 
be a meager and negative result. The true argument for change 
should be that we anticipate a gain of power, enhancement of 
devotion, and the deepening of spiritual life. Indeed, in so far 
as the liberal has confidence in his truth and a real religious impulse 
of his own, he does expect these results of the dissemination of his 
truth. His opponents need to be convinced that he is not over- 
sanguine. They realize that there is a difference between the 
advocacy of ideas and the contagion of faith. 

We have endeavored to depict with fairness a frame of mind 
which obtains, in all parts of our country, with many whom we 
know and revere. There are many reasons for religious conserva- 
tism. This is one which is entitled to entire respect as having 
a religious ground. Those who allege it are anxious to conserve 
religion. No one can deny that some of the things which were 
above declared to stand in relation to the progress of religious 
liberalism are true. The question is: What is that relation? Or 
rather, if the test of the value of religious apprehensions, con- 
servative or liberal, is to be the pragmatic one, if the criterion of 
the worth of views is to be that of their relation to efficiency, then 
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the real inquiry is as to the secret of religious efficiency. No one 
can object to the pragmatic test, least of all the liberals. Religion 
is a life and not a doctrine. Itis a secret of the transformation of 
individual character. It is not merely an abstract truth for 
man’s intellect. It is a power for the hallowing and uplifting of 
the whole life of humanity. It is a spirit which those who possess 
are to exemplify, whether their theoretical views be liberal or 
conservative. Religion is an impulse, an influence, a communion 
with God, it is a life for the blessing of our fellows and the service 
of the world. Christianity is such an impulse from God through 
Christ. He is the Christian who manifests these qualities and 
shows forth this power. That view of religion is best which con- 
duces to this power. 

Implicit in this appeal to life is the acknowledgment that 
religion is not a system of doctrine. It is not identifiable with 
any particular statement of religious truth. The concession of 
this state of things is one of the great gains which we have made in 
the nineteenth century. Certainly few would deny that the 
grace of God, the power and beauty of the life which is in Christ, 
have been manifested by men of the most divergent views of 
-Christian doctrine. Few would deny that the beauty of the spirit 
of Christ has been singularly lacking in some of the most convinced 
of dogmatists, clamoring for an ancient and accredited opinion. 
It is the same lack, however, which we feel in many a strenuous 
liberal contending for the new view, which he asserts to be the 
only rational one. There is but little to choose between these two 
dogmatists. Each proves in his own way that religion is not 
opinion. Both have opinions. It may be that neither exhibits 
religion. Differences of opinion often have their origin in varieties 
of race and temperament. Changes in the statement of faith are 
necessary with advancing culture and changing civilization. The 
greatest mistake in Christian history has been the confounding of 
doctrine with religion. Men have asserted that because religion 
is permanent, doctrine must be fixed. On the contrary, doctrine 
must be changed in order that religion may be permanent. Forms 
of belief must be altered in order that their power may remain 
the same. 
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A -conservative attitude may be most useful in preventing 
senseless or excessive change. One does not necessarily receive 
an access of religion in the moment of parting company with a 
traditional doctrine. Men have parted company with both at 
the same moment. Men have parted company with the one who 
never had the other. Inherently, however, it is the liberal who is 
right in seeing the necessity of change and in endeavoring to state 
and apply the old faith in new ways to meet the requirements of a 
new time. Inherently, we should be able to say that it will be 
the new opinion, the new interpretation of religion and Christianity, 
which will be efficient, because it is congruous with the instincts 
and created to meet the needs of its own age. If this is not the 
case there must be a reason. The real question is: Why are con- 
servative forms often associated with religious efficiency, in spite 
of their conservatism ? Why are liberal forms often associated with 
inefficiency, in spite of the fact that they are liberal? Why do 
traditionalists often fail of religious effectiveness? Why, however, 
do progressives fail still more often? What does the experience 
of the race have to say to this question? There was a very great 
and self-conscious liberal religious movement at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It was inaugurated in deep sincerity and 
with high hope. What has come of it? There is a parallel move- 
ment at the beginning of the twentieth century. How may earlier 
mistakes be avoided? How may the good which is in the move- 
ment be fostered and its power for righteousness increased ? 

We may be permitted to repeat the observation above made, 
because it is the hinge of the whole matter. The appeal to life is 
just. Religion is life and power. The progress of doctrine is 
necessary. It should be salutary. The presumption is that the 
new forms which an age creates will be more useful than the old 
ones. If the so-called “liberal” forms, either of thought or of action, 
have not proved helpful in the degree that they should, if they 
have not enhanced religious life and power, but impaired these, 
the cause cannot be that they are new and progressive. There 
must be some other reason. Since liberal religious tendencies 
have often been inimical to the inward spirit of religion, or at least 
have made salutary contribution, not at the hands of their original 
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exponents, but only in those of a later generation, the explanation 
of this fact must be sought. If the liberal movement in the nine- 
teenth century, following in the wake of the eighteenth-century 
rationalism, illustrates often the disintegrating and devastating 
effects of liberalism, the occasion of this fact is to be discovered. 
The fact is not without further ado a complete condemnation of 
liberalism. The reason cannot be that these movements advocated 
restatement in doctrine or readjustment to life. 

Furthermore, the salutary effect of a liberal movement is not 
always its immediate and obvious effect. The accessory factors 
and contributory causes which we seek may make a liberal move- 
ment, for the time being, injurious. Yet the deposit of that same 
movement, weathered and corrected by the experience of man- 
kind, may be a benediction. Many liberal movements illustrate 
this truth. Their supporters have been, in a sense, sacrificed to 
their cause, although the cause to which they have been sacrificed 
may have been a greater cause than that which they originally 
proclaimed. These advocates may have proclaimed their truth 
in an extreme, a one-sided and exclusive form, in which it could 
not possibly prevail. Their contention was often ill balanced, ill 
judged, unjust to other elements in faith and life. Yet the new 
age and the new stage of religious thought and life are enriched by 
that which these prophetic souls contributed. We should be on 
our guard when we claim that a liberal contention has been impo- 
tent. We should not be guilty of glorying that a progressive 
movement has seemed to come to naught, while we avail ourselves 
of those very elements of progress for which men contended who 
appear to us to have failed. 

We may say, in the first place, that the contention for liberal 
theology may be a religious failure precisely because it is a conten- 
tion for theology at all. Mere theology is always religiously a 
failure. Certainly it needs no demonstration that a contention 
exclusively for formal orthodoxy is religiously a failure. Even 
the orthodox will admit this. It is a failure because of its mis- 
taken identification of theology with religion. The unorthodox 
should not expect to fare better in their enthusiastic identification 
of heterodoxy with religion. Their opponents ought not to blame 
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them for not faring better. The secret of failure is the same 
in both cases. It is intellectualism, in spite of the fact that many 
persons whom we cannot soberly accuse of great intellect indulge 
in it. It is intellectualism, although some indulge in it who assert 
authority and decry the right of reason. It is intellectualism 
because it asserts the authority of a mere creed or statement of 
truth, be it our own statement, or that of someone else. Whether 
that statement be old or new is incidental. It is amazing that 
those who decry old dogmas should be so unduly impressed with 
the sufficiency of holding contentiously to new ones. The most 
impervious of conservatives and the most fanatical of liberals are 
wholly at one upon this point. They are agreed as to the reli- 
gious sufficiency of opinion. They differ only as to the opinions 
which are to be sufficient. 

Besides this tendency to intellectualism, there is another which 
is closely related to it. Liberal movements tend to radicalism 
and are liable to pause in negation. Radicalism generally goes with 
abstraction. It is the concrete and practical which keeps men sane 
and forbids them to be ruthless. The machinery for the admin- 
istration of great interests is likely to be largely in the hands of 
persons of more or less conservative minds. Their opponents, 
not being in so great degree responsible for actual issues, are apt 
to expend much of their energy in attack, in denial, and destruction. 
Their first duty seems to be the pulling-down of strongholds. Nor 
can it be denied that a pleasurable occupation is thus furnished 
to some men who would hardly be efficient were they set the task 
of replacing that which has been destroyed. This flippant type 
of mind is sometimes in evidence. It does much to discredit 
liberal movements, although in simple truth it characterizes but 
a small proportion of really liberal men. A certain kind of liberal 
loves to hear the crackling of thorns under his pot. He loves to 
appeal to the barbaric emotions of those who delight to give the 
pious pain. He loves it as well as does a certain kind of con- 
servative to play upon the emotions of obscurantists, to ridicule 
wisdom, to cite Paul for God’s choice of the foolish, to array dim 
instincts of the devout on the side of ignorance and inanity. We 
may say again that these two classes of advocates of rival causes 
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are singularly alike. They differ only in the kind of emotion upon 
which they play. 

We were saying, however, that a liberal movement is often at 
its beginning committed to negative and destructive processes. 
It is sometimes not difficult to point out that which is not true. It 
will presently be necessary to advance beyond that stage. It is 
not enough to point to the inadequacies of a given situation. One 
must have a remedy. If one offers no remedy he may fairly be 
accused of being deficient in religion, as also in any higher form of 
intelligence. Liberals have often assailed that which required to 
be condemned. They had public sympathy in their assault. They 
have sometimes continued the attack, long after the endeavor had 
come to resemble the belaboring of a man of straw. They con- 
tinue to vociferate that which everybody knows. Men have 
learned their first message by heart. They have no other. At 
this point the particular aspect of liberalism concerned is likely 
to be declared moribund. In reality, it may be only entering 
upon the third stage of its life and the second of its usefulness. 
It is likely, however, to have done this last at the hands of new 
men. It may live in the very fiber of other institutions than those 
which were identified with the original form of its contention. 
Only the unreflecting allege that the movement has borne no fruit. 
When we are unprejudiced we acknowledge that we ourselves eat 
of its fruit. This is not, however, the only pabulum which we 
possess. 

We have spoken of an undue intellectualism, which has often 
characterized liberal movements, and of their prevailing negative 
quality. It remains to speak concerning their contention for 
liberty. Perhaps the trait we seek to describe might be styled 
excessive individualism. Protest against an accepted system is 
primarily an individual act. In fact, acceptance of a traditional 
form, if it be a real acceptance, is also an individual act. There 
is an individualistic basis of any real faith. The dissentient is, 
however, aware of this, the child of assent often not. Dissent 
feels the divisive element. It goes alone. It begins in denying 
the authority of the opinions of others over us. It is apt to end in 
denying the value of the opinions of others for us. It is deficient 
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in the power of combination. It has sometimes even a diminished 
desire for combination. Such combinations as it brings to pass 
are of slight cohesion. Yet it cannot be denied that a fundamental 
impulse of Christianity binds men together into religious communi- 
ties for the maintenance and purifying of the spiritual life, for 
the propagation of the faith, for work and service in the spirit of 
Jesus in the world. The inaugurators of liberal Christian move- 
ments have rarely failed to see this. Their successors, upon whom 
falls the continuance of the tradition, feel it keenly. Yet in their 
constituencies the appreciation of that for which the church stands 
is weak, the feeling of allegiance to the church slight. All of our 
churches show a tendency to disintegration in this day. It is not 
surprising if the most liberal feel it most. They have done away 
with the superstitions which hold some other churches together. 
That is their joy and pride. They have, however, done away with 
much besides. They have minimized the function of worship. 
They have spoken of the routine of the devout life as if it were a 
bondage to be freed from. They have reacted against constraint 
and repression. They have sometimes lent color to the impression 
that a man’s religion is any ideal element which he chooses to 
allege, for any portion of his life. The persons of whom we speak, 
however, have not passed into the atmosphere of real freedom in 
religion. They have passed, or at all events, they are passing, 
into the area of freedom from religion. Liberal religious spirits 
mourn over these facts as deeply as do their conservative brethren. 
No one who knows our country can deny the loss which is contin- 
ually taking place from the churches which claim the most stringent 
authority and which least foster religious individuality. Of the 
fruits of the desire to be free from religion the liberals have no 
monopoly. The desire to be free from religion is aroused in some 
men by too great strictness of observance. It is fostered in others 
by too little. One man tells us that he does not now go to church 
because he was forced to go in his youth. Of another we may 
know beyond doubt that the reason why he does not now go is 
that he never went in his youth and that few of those with whom 
he has associated were in the habit of attending church. We 
speak of going to church. Church-going is, however, only typical 
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of many acts and interests, of privileges, availed of or else evaded, 
of opportunities embraced or else neglected, of one whole side of 
life developed or else absolutely ignored. 

Let us repeat, however, that what we here have is not a just 
freedom in religion. It is freedom from religion. This is no 
necessary or even genuine consequence of the true spirit of liberal 
religion. That spirit is concerned above all tor religion. It is 
concerned for liberalism only in so far as it believes that true 
religion will be furthered by the freedom of thought and action 
which it claims. It appreciates that the inversion of these rela- 
tions is fatal. Freedom, as a condition of the enhancement, the 
deepening, the purifying of the religious life, may be, with one 
exception, the noblest end in life. The one nobler end is the 
making of freedora subservient to that life. That men should fail 
to realize that the living of a life of reverence and faithfulness, 
under conditions of absolute freedom, is more difficult than under 
conditions of constraint, seems to be one of the commonest, as it is 
one of the most disastrous, of errors. To proclaim that the religion 
one professes is the idealization of all the common aspects of life, 
and then to omit all means by which men keep themselves in the 
temper and at the level of such magnificent idealism, seems a 
curious failure to apply to this one area in life the reasoning which 
we apply in every other. So far to respect the freedom of a child 
as to leave him in absolute vacuity upon this one subject of religion, 
while one diligently puts him under instruction in all others, is 
assuredly the cherishing of an expectation which would be esteemed 
irrational in any other sphere. But when we have reached this 
level we cannot say that what we here have is an arraignment of 
liberal religion. It is merely a recognition of the lack of religion. 
Men of pharisaical strictness of observance show the same lack. 

The bias toward individualism is illustrated also in the attitude 
which has been usual in the liberal bodies as toward missions. It 
is true that the view of other religions traditionally taken by 
those whom the early enthusiasm for Christian missions possessed 
was a mistake. In consequence, the course pursued was often 
ungenerous and unjust. Christianity is not an absolute religion, as 
these men for the most part believed. The relation of missions 
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to civilization is not that which the first advocates declared. 
Because one sees the mistakes of those who are doing something, 
one is hardly entitled to assume the superior virtue of doing 
nothing. Those bodies which have pursued this course have con- 
demned themselves to a self-centering which means impoverish- 
ment. They have given themselves over to intellectual, social, 
and racial provincialism. This petty provincialism, when it is 
unconsciously acquiesced in, is pitiable, when it is self-conscious 
and militant, it is an object of ridicule. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that this attitude is a necessary characteristic of a liberal 
mind. It is clear that the form in which we of the West hold 
Christianity can never be expected to possess the Orient. The 
original projectors of missions did not know this. Liberal minds, 
eager in the service of missions, have learned this lesson. It can- 
not, however, be said that they have been taught this lesson in 
great measure by the opponents of missions. They have learned 
it by having-to do with missions and having missions to do with. 
The true course, if one would liberalize the church, is earnestly 
and responsibly to identify oneself with the church. Those who 
have had serious influence in liberalizing theology have usually 
known something of theology. The true course is apparently to 
have religion and then to liberalize it. It is seemingly futile to 
have liberalism and then to seek to inject religion into it. Religion 
is the noun. Liberal is the adjective. Liberal religion is a fact. 
That which is called religious liberalism may easily be a creation of 
the imagination. 

It is an enigma which can hardly be too deeply pondered that 
a theology whose view of man was atrocious, whose estimate of 
the probabilities of salvation for any particular man amounted to 
fatalism, in the issue of whose logic men might naturally have 
esteemed it futile to appeal to their fellows, presented, nevertheless, 
the miracle that its adherents were often animated by a profound 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of the souls of their fellows. 
This was certainly true of the teaching of Edwards. Under that 
teaching and under the modifications and mitigations of it which 
have until recently prevailed, the sense of brooding solicitude on 
behalf of the souls of others has led men forth to labors and sac- 
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rifices literally without limit. Out of it have come the great 
revivalist and evangelistic labors, the Salvation Army and the 
missionary endeavor. Be the faults and failings of these move- 
ments what they may, even a generous mind must feel that the 
criticism of them would have added weight if it came from those 
who had anything to offer in their place or showed large apprecia- 
tion of the problem to which they are addressed. On the other 
hand, under a theology whose main tenet has been its grand asser- 
tion of respect for man, of confidence in men, of hope for men, of 
reliance upon the will and work of men, there has been less evi- 
dence of this consuming anxiety for the spiritual life of man, less 
of this moving instinct of responsibility, less of the spirit of that 
outgoing care for souls which quickens men to ardent adventure 
and puts them upon heroism and self-sacrifice. The moment one 
states the matter in this paradoxical way one feels that this strange 
thing cannot possibly be a trait of genuine liberalism. It must 
be one of those perverse and unnecessary issues of the sort of 
which we spoke above. It must be the fatal consequence of some 
one of those contradictions of which the intellectual and religious 
situation at the beginning of the nineteenth century was full. 
It is almost as if the fate of a wrong projection had followed much 
of the history of the liberal movement in the nineteenth century. 
Complications for which the brave and generous inaugurators 
were only in smallest measure responsible have pursued them. 
Halt-truths have wreaked their vengeance on them, just as truly 
as the corresponding half-truths and opposing blunders have 
dogged the orthodox and given wrong direction and a false per- 
spective to some things which they have done. It is good to 
think that in the new century these antagonisms and antitheses 
will be in large degree outworn. 

Many of these unhappy traits had striking illustration in the 
religious liberalism which characterized the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Out of the briefest 
sketch of the history of religious thought from that day to our own, 
we may learn something of those elements which have been neces- 
sary and beneficial, but also of those which have been incidental, 
accidental, or perverse and false. The very word “rationalism” 
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had for a long time in religious circles a sinister cast. It implied 
revolt against all authority, the assertion of the unqualified right 
of pure reason. Its emphasis upon what was human was felt to 
be exclusive of all that men had called divine. Its urgency upon 
the natural was felt to be in contravention of the claim for the super- 
natural. Natural religion was the opposite of revealed religion. 
Natural morality was contrasted with that based upon the revealed 
will and law of God. At this distance, we realize that there was, 
in this sharp antithesis, a great exaggeration. This contrast 
rested upon assumptions and implied a view of the universe which 
are now abandoned alike by assailants and defenders of faith. The 
rationalism which our fathers rejected was outworn and discredited. 
Philosophers like Kant bitterly opposed it for one reason, literary 
men like Goethe for another, theologians like Schleiermacher for 
a third. And, to mention only one English name, Coleridge 
found it impossible, not more for spiritual than for speculative 
reasons. 

These facts must not, however, cause us to forget what a sub- 
lime ideal it had once been to contend for the natural and human, 
for the responsibility of reason and the rationality of the universe. 
Men had sought to set state and church, problems of education, 
questions of morality and humanity, of war and peace, and of the 
social order, in the light of reason and experience. They had 
sought to study facts in nature and to deduce their laws on the 
basis of reason and experience. Much that the modern world 
holds and enjoys it owes to those reasonings. In the process of 
those reasonings, however, the movement came into conflict, at 
almost every point, with that which was called the divine right of 
the state, the divine ordainment of the church, with the interpre- 
tations which both state and church, in the name of God, put 
upon the natural and social order. The movement came to wear 
the aspect of antagonism to authority of every sort, of the affirma- 
tion of unlimited right of the individual man to judge everything 
according to his own intelligence, however slight that intelligence 
might be. Above all, men had never in any deeper way inquired 
as to the nature of the reason itself and the conditions of its activity. 
In their zeal to do away with the supernatural, they had set forth 
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a view of the nature of man, so narrow and shallow that the appeal 
to it did grave injustice to the life of man himself. 

The advocates of the great insurrection, as it has been called, 
were of course opposed as much by Protestants as by Catholics. 
The movement ran a different course, on the whole, in Latin 
Europe from that which it took in the northern lands. It was, 
however, practically everywhere present. Its influence upon the 
nineteenth century cannot be overestimated. Its great religious 
foil and counterpoise was, in Germany, Pietism, in England, Evan- 
gelicalism, in America, the Great Awakening and the orthodox 
tradition. The advocates of the great insurrection can hardly be 
blamed for assuming that God and man are mutually exclusive 
conceptions, the divine and human absolutely contrasted orders, 
the supernatural and the natural, contradictory conceptions, 
revealed truth one thing, and truth learned by the use of reason 
quite another. These views their devout opponents shared. 
These assumptions everywhere prevailed. The dualistic theory 
of the universe to which these contrasts belonged had been undis- 
puted. As things stood at the end of the eighteenth century, one 
might say that men had to choose between reason and faith, 
between knowledge and belief, between freedom and absolute 
subservience; men had to choose between the church and a world 
already beginning to be seen in all its wonder and glory, between 
the ideals of an order already tottering to its fall, and the visions 
of a new and more humane age. 

The view of man which had prevailed was indeed dreadful. 
The enthusiasm which the opposing view evoked was wonderful. 
Yet the perverse situation was created in which God and those 
who stood for the things of God were assumed to be hostile to all 
the wider interests of the life of man on earth. As one thinks of 
the noble influence of Puritanism upon civil life, one realizes that 
this austere and remote view of religion was an excess, almost, one 
might say, a parody. Life was never lived on this inhuman plane 
even by those who, in Pietist and Puritan circles, professed so 
rigorous a faith. However, the ardent assertion, on the part of 
the advocates of religion, that such was the divine ideal, gave to 
others full occasion to declare that the human ideal was something 
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very different. Nature was the sphere of evil spirits to the most 
ignorant. It was mechanism to the learned. It was like a watch 
to the wonder of the reverent. Its God was external to it, remote 
from it. He could supervene upon it with a miracle if he would. 
What wonder if such a view evoked its opposite, if those whose 
devotion the study of nature more and more called out, said with 
Laplace that they had no need of the hypothesis of God. With 
no understanding of the difference between the pure and the prac- 
tical reason, processes of thought and axioms of experience, valid 
in one sphere, were applied in another to which they bore no 
possible relation. The documents of revelation were esteemed to 
convey information as to the other world, which was, of course, 
beyond verification. This information came, however, to be 
received with incredulity when it was discovered that much which 
the Scriptures allege concerning the origin and history of this world 
was certainly not to be taken for literal truth. Yet the defense of 
Scripture was then mainly conducted upon lines of a dualistic 
theory of the universe, and in contradiction of any intelligible 
theory of knowledge. The natural retort of many was the denial 
of all possibility of revelation and the refusal to acknowledge any 
unique significance whatsoever for the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The discussion of the incarnation and of the doctrine of the 
person of Christ oscillated between an assertion of Jesus’ deity in 
terms which excluded his humanity, and a declaration of his 
humanity which could by no possibility acknowledge anything 
more than what was called his mere humanity. Men had alleged 
in Jesus the unity of the divine and human. They had compared 
the historical magnitude which Jesus of Nazareth was, not with 
the experience of God in his soul and our own, but with a meta- 
physical conception arrived at by the process of the elimination of 
every human quality. The grand assertion of the moral nature of 
salvation, the denial of the mere externalism into which the ortho- 
dox idea of the atonement had run out, was then leveled down to a 
mere urgency upon man’s good resolution, and the sense of the 
power of God in our salvation lost. So bewildering to men’s moral 
sense had become the declaration of the guilt of all mankind in 
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Adam’s tall, that the sense of the reality of sin disappeared from the 
minds of many. The sense of the need of salvation vanished. If 
a part of the failure of the liberal contention in the nineteenth 
century is to be laid to its excesses and its spirit of denigl, a measure 
of the responsibility for those excesses might well be laid to the 
charge of the system to which it was opposed. It would be diffi- 
cult not to be extravagant in denial and resentment of some things 
which were alleged. 

Out of this coil of contradictions, only a new theory of the 
universe has set us free. The responsibility for these contradic- 
tions was hardly more with the one party than with the other. 
Both proceeded from the same erroneous assumptions. The 
miserable antithesis of opinions above delineated has lasted through 
a large part of the nineteenth century. Some influences of it are 
with us still. Yet the words which have slowly wrought deliver- 
ance for thinking men were spoken twenty years before the end 
of the eighteenth century. The dissolution of the dualistic theory 
of the universe was begun by Kant. In his teaching was afforded 
basis for belief in the immanent God in nature, in the fact that 
nature has its life in God, and for the faith that man is inalienably 
a child of God while at the same time he is a child of nature too. 
In the early decades of the nineteenth century a view of revelation 
and of the inspiration of the Scriptures took shape, through which 
men have gradually found deliverance from the necessity of main- 
taining untenable propositions in order to sustain the belief that 
God has made himself known in power and love in the souls of 
men. An ethical salvation no longer implies the casting of man 
upon his own puny resources. On the other hand, a divine salva- 
tion no longer means a mere dispensation from punishment laid 
up for the elect or participated in by the orthodox, without any 
relation to character. Jesus is no longer one in whom the logically 
contradictory attributes of God and man are declared to have 
ceased to contradict one another. Nor yet is he one in whom no 
qualities of God and no powers of salvation can be admitted to 
inhere. He is a man in whom the divine indwelling was complete 
and the moral destiny of man in his fellowship with God fulfilled. 
In America it was almost the decade of the fifties before, even in 
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the most favored regions, these ideas of God and man began, in 
large circles of Christian men, to be felt in their full force. It was 
the decade of the seventies before the new view of nature and the 
sciences prevailed. At the end of the eighties there were still 
fierce struggles touching the view of Scriptures. Shall we exag- 
gerate if we say that it is only now, in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, that the reconstruction, as a whole, in its coherent 
quality and in its aspect as a positive faith, is beginning widely, in 
all portions of our country, to possess the minds of men? 

The traditional attitude of religious minds toward the life of 
man in this world was grossly inadequate and unjust. It had no 
worthy estimate of the ideal elements, the spiritual possibilities 
and divine facts in the common life, in the civil and social and 
commercial relations of men. It tended to foster a piety other- 
worldly and unsympathetic, censorious and liable even to hypocrisy. 
What wonder if a great reaction carried some, at least, to the oppo- 
site extreme. The reaction may be said almost to make a new 
religion out of the doing of those things which the old religion is 
declared to have left undone. The field so long neglected is 
declared to be the only field for a religion which has reality. Even 
the churches which long resisted this tendency, denied its truth, 
have now, some of them, gone over to it so entirely that one 
sometimes wonders if they have not sold their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Surely here is another false antithesis and one 
in which no serious mind believes. It has been said that in former 
times men fleeing this world were sometimes lost on the way to 
the other. It is now apparently possible in fleeing the other world 
to be lost in this. 

Now that an adjustment of these antagonisms has been 
approached, much of what we have written seems remote. One 
asks, Can it be true that men on either side of the great contention 
took such extreme positions? Then, at the next turning of the 
street, you may meet a man to whom it is all still real, of whom 
the one or the other phase of our description is true. It is certain, 
however, that as orthodoxy upon those old lines wanes, so hetero- 
doxy upon those old lines fades. Neither has overcome the other. 
The foundation has been taken away from both. The same 
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assumptions were responsible for the shape which both the ortho- 
doxy and the liberalism of the first half of the nineteenth century 
took. Those assumptions are vanishing. It is a mistake to allege 
that the liberalism of the century, and particularly of this country, 
has failed. In part, it has failed. In part, it has signally suc- 
ceeded. It has survived and is potent. In part also the ortho- 
doxy of the century has dismally failed. In part it has survived 
and is potent. The real conflicts which are upon us are in large 
part new. It would be fatuous to suppose that the conflicts of the 
twentieth century are not to be so serious as have been those of the 
nineteenth. The great differentiation between conservative and 
liberal minds will still have its place and do its work. It would 
be sanguine to imagine that either conservatives or liberals will 
fail to make their characteristic mistakes. Orthodoxy is not 
unchanged, not even that part of it which imagines that it is 
unchanged. Liberalism which understands itself is not identical 
with that of two generations ago. Liberalism would be verily 
guilty if it were again the victim of those incidental evils and 
injurious traits which marred its contention in the past century 
and made a part of its struggles and sacrifices of no effect. 
Nothing which we have written is, however, intended to imply 
that the eighteenth-century theology will suffice for the twentieth. 
The privilege and duty of the hour is the restatement of faith in 
terms of modern life, or, more accurately, the bringing home to 
the men and women in our churches the fact that that restatement 
has already, in large part, taken place. It is necessary that we 
bring home to men outside of the churches that those of us who are 
within the church know that this revision has taken place and are 
glad that it has taken place. 

One of the interesting phenomena of the last generation has 
been the rapid development of what may be called a non- 
ecclesiastical religion. It is the religion of those who, in the 
sphere of practice, have experienced the inadequacy of mere 
secularism and humanitarianism, but who cannot for a moment 
phrase that which they mean in the language which the churches 
conventionally use. It is the religion of those who in the sphere 
of thought have realized that materialism explains nothing, that 
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naturalism as it existed a generation ago is preposterous, and 
that what men then called agnosticism misstates the case. These 
men are, however, largely unaware how far truly progressive 
spirits within the church share the same convictions with 
themselves and have advanced to a statement of the case which 
would be compatible, if not identical, with their own. There 
can be no purer joy to a generous Christian man than that which 
comes with the discovery that a large part of the world’s best 
religious thought and work is the thought and work of men who 
stand, or at least think that they stand, at a great remove from 
himself. Nothing, however, can be more enlightening than is 
an occasional conversation between men of these two types, in 
which they are mutually made aware that they do not stand far 
apart, but, on the contrary, are surprisingly close together. The 
one is revealed to be far more devout and the other far more rational 
and liberal than had been supposed. But it is one of the humors of 
the situation that, while the outsider may be unteignedly surprised 
at hearing the minister of a so-called “orthodox” church speak 
in language which betrays that he knows how far the world has 
traveled since the time of Kant, it is reserved for an occasional 
aggressive liberal to be almost indignant at this phenomenon. 
There is something almost like a contradiction between the desire 
for the spread of one’s opinions and the complacent sense of superi- 
ority in the exclusive possession of them. The truth is, that all 
of our churches suffer the embarrassment of being traditionally 
identified with the advocacy of doctrines which they no longer 
hold. Even the liberal ones had a period of greatness when they 
were identified with certain antagonisms, now largely without 
significance, which filled to them the place of a creed. Even these 
churches, in so far as they now advocate anything which is positive, 
find themselves advocating it in the great company of the liberal 
element in all other churches. This is a fact in which they may 
well be happy and thankful. For it is a fact which is due, not 
indeed wholly, but in some measure, to their courageous endeavors. 
None the less this state of things does away, to some extent, 
with the distinction, not to say with the distinct aim, of some of 
these bodies. It is brought home to us that, one and all, the 
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denominations must seek a new allignment, or rather, they must 
recognize the new allignment in the life and mind of the time 
which has already been found. The church is being liberalized 
and the world is advancing in true religion. That naturalization 
of Christianity within a given area and age which is the necessary 
preliminary of renewed and enhanced usefulness is taking place. 
It is taking place quite as truly, perhaps one might say quite as 
much, by the influence of the world upon religion, as of religion 
upon the world. When it shall have taken place the church will 
regain the leadership in the mind and life of the age, which it can 
have at any moment, if in truth and soberness and love it will 
do the work and speak the language of the age. A part of that 
task will assuredly be the work of men who will be described as 
men of the liberal mind. Some of these will assuredly have the 
trust of the religious-minded in the church and world because 
of their own really religious mind. The difference in the two 
situations as these obtained at the opening of the twentieth and 
of the nineteenth centuries is almost greater than can be described. 
It would be truly shameful did we not avoid some evils which it 
would have been difficult for the liberals of the elder generation to 
escape, and do some constructive work which it was hardly within 
their power to do. 
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This question can be answered more intelligently if we first note 
the trend of the scientific movement in recent times. Since Darwin 
the more modern form of the scientific method has been entering 
one field after another until nearly the entire range of human inter- 
est has come under its control. Biology, geology, physics, chem- 
istry, history, law, ethics, psychology, education, theology, art, and 
social life have all been greatly changed and powerfully quickened 
by it. And just now its influence in the field of business is attract- 
ing wide attention. 

In a way the scientific method has long influenced business 
through the common aim that science and business have always 
had. That aim may be said to be to get all there is in a given 
thing into relation to all that bears on that thing, with the utmost 
economy of time and effort in doing it. This is substantially true 
whatever the subject of it be, whether a pound of coal or a pint of 
milk. Probably, so far as this common aim goes, business and 
science are and have been in closer accord than science and any 
other human interest. But after we leave this point of agreement 
in aim the harmony between the methods of science and business 
has hitherto been much less complete. For one thing, the motive 
of the two differs. For, while the scientist works from the love of 
knowledge for its own sake, the man of business is controlled by the 
desire for personal gain and brings everything to the test of the 
profit-and-loss account. Another marked and significant difference 
up to very recent times is that the methods of business have been 
largely those of rule of thumb or mainly empirical, while those of 
science have consciously—to use Huxley’s famous characterization 
of science—been those of “trained and organized common-sense.” 
True, the business man has been a man of great common-sense, but 
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his common-sense has not been organized and trained to act in those 
ways that are recognized as scientific. But recently, under the 
lead of Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, the business man is having his 
common-sense organized and trained to work in ways similar to 
those of science. This is bringing him the consciousness that not 
only is science his benefactor in a host of ways but is also his co- 
worker in the best methods of both science and business, and 
therefore his best instructor in the very management of his business. 
Once having found its way into the basin of business method, the 
stream of science is bound in time to fill it so long as water runs 
down hill. Mr. Taylor has opened wide the sluiceways. © 

Some notice of the underlying reason for this extension of the 
modern scientific method from one department of human effort to 
another until it has reached the entire field is useful at this point. 
This reason is found in the doctrine of evolution as Darwin and 
others have developed it in the last half-century. The evolutionary 
theory has made the universe a unit in human thought as it never 
was before. In earlier times the world was believed to have been 
made by a master mechanic. On this theory the laws in one 
field might be the same as those in another or they might not. 
A little thing might or might not contain within itself the elements 
of the entire class to which it belonged. Consequently human 
thought dwelt in water-tight compartments far more generally 
than it is possible for it to do today. Progress in one science then 
had less effect on other sciences than it has now. The strict 
specialist was then a possibility as he cannot be today. 

But under the conceptions of the evolutionary theory the uni- 
verse has become a unity in a new, and it may be justly said, a 
vital way. Certain things have followed. In the first place, every 
science, every business is seen to be near of kin to every other. 
Science must of necessity touch all human activity. Nothing can 
escape its grasp. For a second thing, the evolutionary theory has 
given vastly greater significance to little things. Under it the ray 
of light, the atom, the cell, the bacillus, a mosquito, a drop of blood, 
the little brook, a single family, a village, a little corporation become 
freighted with significance. Each has its story to tell of the vast 
field to which it belongs. This suggests a third thing, and this is 
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the increasing importance that has been given to the most care- 
fully extended analysis and estimation of the values of the elements 
analysis has thus found. And fourthly, the evolutionary theory 
has made necessary a large place for the use of the comparative 
method with its allied method of historical study. Perhaps the 
last is even the greatest contribution of the evolutionary period 
in science to the student. For like the microscope the comparative 
method multiplies the power of human vision. Under it the whole 
field sheds light on the various parts of it. 

For these reasons and because of the urgent need, as will pres- 
ently be shown, it would seem clear that, beyond the field of 
business into which the scientific method is now pressing, lies still 
another, which it must of necessity soon enter. I refer to that 
presented by the organization and work of churches, especially those 
of the more independent type, but in some degree all of them, at 
least all the Protestant churches. The scientific method has long 
been at work in biblical study and theology, stimulated and com- 
pelled anew by the influence of the evolutionary theory, as Professor 
Brown of the Union Theological Seminary of New York has lately 
pointed out.’ But strange to say it has made little progress in the 
kindred study of church organization or, as it is called in technical 
terms, the field of ecclesiastical polity, or ecclesiology. But no one 
who reflects on the subject can fail to see that the same motives 
that have driven us to a large use of the scientific method in matters 
of religious thought will inevitably compel us to take it with us into 
the problems of practical religious work. In fact, this has already 
taken place to some extent in general religious work outside the 
local church organizations. The contention of this paper is that 
it must take place within the local churches themselves. 

Now let us look at the need. For this purpose we will take an 
actual case that is typical of the general condition. With only 
slight verbal changes the following is taken from a report made 
fifteen or more years ago to a Congregational church in a more 
than usually intelligent community. The report said in part: 

Let us look at the composition and constitution of this church. It has a 
pastor, a board of deacons, a clerk, a treasurer, three committees of its own, 
* The Harvard Theological Review, January, 1911. 
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and two joint committees with the ecclesiastical society. Within the last few 
years it has had connected with it, including the choir and Sunday school, 
fifteen or more different organizations and societies that are so far related to 
the church that their meetings are held with it and their reports made to it at 
the annual church meeting. Now and then one of these societies has dropped 
out and a new one is formed to meet some demand. But most of them con- 
tinue unto this day. There is also an ecclesiastical society, so called, which 
is the legal representative of the church. 

When we look a little farther certain interesting facts appear. A very few 
of these bodies are in constitutional connection with the church. Others have 
a long-recognized and close, but wholly informal, connection with it, and some 
sustain chiefly or solely only practical relations to the church. Most are 
entirely self-regulating, while in spirit they are in complete harmony with the 
church. Some are organically connected with outside denominational or 
other societies from which they derive a great part of their constitution, rules, 
literature, and plans of work. All aim at the common good. All have done 
useful work, each in its own way, while some have proved of rare value. Asa 
whole certainly the coming and growth of these institutions have been natural, 
so as to meet a succession of needs and opportunities. Probably most were 
introduced after some consultation with the pastor and a few other persons, 
but not often at the formal request of the church or even by its formal consent. 
Their working ideas, as well as their constitutions and rules, have come partly 
from within the church and partly from without it. Your committee cannot 
tell how many of the women of the church interest themselves in one or more 
of their societies for missionary work or how ‘many are in none. Nor have we 
inquired how far the several committees and societies overlap each other’s 
field, nor where they support each other best or possibly interfere with one 
another’s work. At present there are no organizations for men only. 

The church nominally elects the officers of the Sunday school. The other 
societies choose their own officers, but none of them except the Sunday school 
has either the honors or the obligations of a constitutional relation to the church 
itself. Nor is there any way under the formal rules of the church, aside from 
the customary annual meeting and the occasional annual sermon, by which 
the church and many of these agencies are brought into official or regular com- 
munication with each other and the church over their common interests and 
work. In short, there is no general business committee or executive board 
through which the church and many of these agencies can easily be kept in 
close touch with each other though the present church committee has developed 
little in that direction. Besides the inevitable inefficiency of this generally 
loose organization there must be a considerable waste of time by the pastor 
and others in getting the right persons together for various purposes. 


Probably this account fairly represents the condition of the 
organization of the greater part of the churches of considerable 
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size in more than one denomination and to some extent the situation 
in most Christian bodies in the more progressive parts of the coun- 
try. These churches are now made up of a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of institutions—in manufacturing we should call them machines 
—that have come in from time to time to meet real or supposed 
needs, all running side by side without much regard to the relation 
each should sustain to the other or to the whole. Indeed, this situ- 
ation is much like that which we should find in a factory if it had 
introduced its machinery in a similar way, run it all at the top of its 
speed or as the various operators felt disposed, with little regard 
for the precise amount and quality of work from each machine 
which the general objects of the factory required, and rarely throw- 
ing out a machine or adjusting it to the common need. 

Look a moment in another direction. Until recently there has 
been no study of pedagogical values with respect to a common 
spiritual end in church aims. The application of the principles of 
religious pedagogy to the various activities of the local church, 
except recently in the Sunday school, has hardly begun. A sys- 
tem of examination and promotion from one grade to another in 
the Sunday school is comparatively recent and still far from being 
general. Congregations are almost invariably nothing more than 
passive listeners to addresses with no adequate provision for secur- 
ing from the hearer study and practice of the instruction. The 
practice part of the work of the church is widely separated from 
the instruction. The midweek meeting invites either simple testi- 
mony to truth or experience or gives an opportunity to air all sorts 
of opinions, true or false, mature or crude, without that intelligent 
criticism of them which is essential to real growth. 

Nobody tries to keep in touch, nobody can, with this variety 
of independent effort but the minister. There is no central board 
nor anything else that can act as a clearing-house for all these 
activities. The overworked minister is distracted with the effort 
he feels he must make to know something about all of them. He 
feels that he is made a “‘jack-at-all-trades.”’ And yet men of affairs, 
accustomed to methodical systems by which they have the oversight 
of their own business easily arranged and carefully distributed, do 
not lift a finger to secure like efficiency in their own churches. 
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They may be studying the problem of efficiency in the larger work 
of their denomination with enthusiasm, but they have no eyes for 
the similar and even more urgent problem in their own local church. 
On the latter question the denominational newspaper is as silent 
as the grave until popular interest may seem to justify its treatment. 
Our social thinking is still provincial, individualistic, while science 
is telling us that social conditions are so allied that no one of them, 
to use an apostolic phrase, can live unto itself. 

If we look at the situation with the comparative method we see 
still more clearly its weakness. The local church, especially that of 
the original New England type, which has extended far and wide 
over the country, is of the same sociological type as the town, the 
school, and the corporation, with only such differences as their 
peculiar objects necessitate. These institutions have all moved 
along a common line, but have been unlike in their rate of progress 
and in the time when they have passed from one stage to another. 
Let us look a moment at this movement comparatively. 

The typical New England town was originally a simple solidarity. 
All its social affairs were the concern of all its citizens assembled 
in a town meeting Then came a period of differentiation lasting 
about a hundred years. In this second stage—the period of differ- 
’ entiation—school districts were formed. The care of roads, the 
supply of water, lighting, protection against fire, and transportation 
became the especial care of corporations or associations that were 
either under the control of the town or were left to themselves for 
their management. This was the second stage in town develop- 
ment and the condition of things that came about under it developed 
what is known as the municipal problem, which aims to escape the 
evils of unregulated or ill adjusted control. And now for the last 
one or two generations the towns and cities have been entering the 
third stage of development in which the municipality has taken 
over the work of the old school and highway districts and brought 
many of the various public-service corporations under control. 

The similar movement in the great business corporations is too 
well known to need more than the merest mention. Subsidiary 
organizations, such as express companies, organizations ostensibly 
for supplying facilities for doing the freight business of railroads or 
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to increase business in insurance companies but often seeking 
chiefly to advance the private interests of officials by turning into 
their own pockets profits that belonged to stockholders or to the 
public, marked the second stage in this class of institutions. But 
business has already far advanced in efforts at the reform of these 
evils by its entrance on the third stage, that of reintegration and 
more scientific adjustments. A science of business organization and 
management is rapidly developing. 

Our system of public schools has passed through the first and 
second of these stages and is well into the third. For the old dis- 
trict school, or the mere collection of independent schools in one 
building where each teacher and each school was a law unto itself 
and each room did its own work, with little or no regard for what 
others were doing or for what they needed from the rest, has passed 
away in all the more advanced communities of the country. Schools 
are now brought together where possible. In many schools each 
teacher does her own part of the common work, teaching her own 
subject and carefully adjusting her work to that of the other rooms 
and teachers. Functional organization has to some extent taken 
the place of the old group form which held the entire ground in the 
past. Teachers teach subjects instead of being room teachers. 
Educational values too are carefully ascertained and made to shape 
the work of the teacher. , 

In short, we find that business, civic affairs, and education have 
all passed through the second into the third stage of social develop- 
ment and are now busy with the task of reorganization in social 
wholes, to increase their efficiency. 

Now how is it with the average church of today? It is, as the 
facts already given show, in the second stage, confronting the need 
of entering the third but yet hardly conscious of the fact. Probably 
neither business nor civil affairs nor education ever carried the 
practice of individualism in work and organization to the extreme 
which has been reached in many churches. Nowhere else probably 
have the waste and inefficiency resulting from this chaotic condition 
become so great as it is in the field of religion, unless possibly, as 
some maintain, it be in the field of philanthropy. The young in 
our churches are exposed to a variety of societies having no intelli- 
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gent adjustment of their work to each other, or what is quite as 
important, to the home from which they come. The home may 
be working along the line of Christian nurture but the Sunday- 
school teacher or the leader in the society of the young people may 
unconsciously upset all the work of the home by insistence on 
instantaneous conversion. Instruction may be the work of one 
institution and training to service may be done in another, the one 
professing to be the laboratory of the other, but the subjects of the 
two may be so far apart in time and character as to secure small 
results so far as this common end goes. It is easy to see that at 
present the church is far behind the times in ordinary organization 
and seriously lacking in efficiency. 

There is another evil inherent in this state of things. For the 
present condition lends itself too easily to the great moral and 
social evil of exploitation and those practices which, in other circles, 
we call graft. Outside organizations, especially if they have taken 
on the essential form of trusts, as is sometimes the case, can foist 
on churches their schemes by simply enlisting the sympathy of the 
pastor or some person or persons of influence. Sometimes the prac- 
tical control of the religious instruction of the church is in the hands 
of some enterprising publishing company that is itself under no 


‘ control from the church except through a general public opinion. 


These outside agencies can and do sometimes create a state of 
things that dominate the whole situation and make progress slow 
and difficult. All this may bring about better results in some direc- 
tions apparently than could be had if the church were let alone. 
It is a common complaint that members of churches having numer- 
ous organizations do less work of their own initiative than formerly 
and individual members are inclined to idleness except as some 
society lays out the work for them and sees that they do it. 
Certainly, as the result of this survey of the situation, there is 
a field for the efficiency engineer in the churchif anywhere. Much, 
it should be said, has been done to secure better organization of the 
Sunday school and better work by the teacher and pupil in it. 
The same is true of the societies for the young people and of some 
of the other societies within the churches. But the point is that 
these efforts have not been made with careful and full consideration 
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of the needs of the entire church organization as a whole and of the 
part each society has in reference to all the others. The special 
problem is only slightly made a part of the entire problem. Our 
churches of the larger type are like a factory with a lot of machines 
that are fairly well made for their own specific purpose but with 
little thought of their exact value as parts of a whole. The 
teamwork of a baseball nine or of a football game ought to bring 
shame to the face of the intelligent church member when he com- 
pares it with the crude co-operation of his church societies. 

One fundamental difficulty is that we have not yet learned to 
grapple with a social problem in full recognition of the fact that 
because it is a social problem and not an individualistic one we must 
take hold of it with the methods of social rather than those of indi- 
vidualistic study. We are pottering away at some part of our task 
in ignorance of the great first need of successful effort in social 
reform, which is to get our particular subject into relation to the 
whole of which it is a part and then to go about our work with the 
methods of treatment that a science of the whole demands instead 
of striking at it as an isolated problem. Social problems, we can- 
not too often remind ourselves, must be treated by social methods 
and not by those of individualism. The architect cannot solve his 
problems with the tools of the carpenter or those of the mason. A 
problem in society is a problem of society, both in its origin and in 
its present form. It is, therefore, imperative that it be studied in its 
relations to other social problems and be treated historically, com- 
paratively, and relatively as well as analytically. The feeble results 
that often follow our attempts at social reform and social studies 
are largely due to our imperfect grasp of the methods of social as dis- 
tinguished from those of individualistic science, if there be any such 
thing as an individualistic science. The truth is that the problems 
of business, of school, of the municipality, and of the corporation 
are not in a field outside that of the church. Or to put it the other 
way, the church is in the same field with these other social institu- 
tions and therefore has within it all the essentials of their problems. 
It is a sad thing for the church and for society if the church 
fails to see this and to act accordingly. Here is a fundamental 
reason why the church should increase its efficiency by scientific 
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methods—it loses its touch with society and its power over society 
if its spiritual power is not expressed in the thought and language 
of society itself as these appear in social laws and methods of work. 
If the church would have society listen to its message it must 
itself hear the message which society has for its own ear. 

Two objections will most likely be made to the use of scientific 
methods by the churches. One is that churches have no such con- 
trol over their members as that which the school has over its pupils 
and business has over its employees. The school has compulsory 
attendance. The shop uses the power of the wage to secure its 
objects. The church has neither of these compulsions. The vol- 
untary principle rules. The Sunday school meets this difficulty 
in contrast with the public school. The other objection is that 
the church is dealing with spiritual things and we cannot do in its 
field what we can in the material world. Now the answer to these 
two objections is essentially the same. 

For one thing we may say that the spiritual world and the material 
world both came from the hand of the same Creator and that we 
are coming to see more clearly that the law of the spiritual world is 
not so unlike that of the natural, so called, as we once thought. 
And the other thing is that we are to remember to apply here, as 
‘we have to do elsewhere, what may be called the scientific rule of 
mutatis mutandis, which always comes into our method when we 
pass from one department of science to another. That is to say, 
we have simply to make the changes in the details of method which 
are required in passing from one of the fields in which we work to 
another. The laws of the spiritual kingdom may be less evident 
than those of the material but not for that reason less real. The 
task of the ecclesiastical engineer may not be so easy as that of the 
efficiency engineer in directing the laying of brick but he has it on his 
hands nevertheless, and if this is true he can and must perform it. 

We shall make a gain if we observe these principles in moral 
issues. For it is in its spiritual forces that the strength of the 
scientific method lies when applied to the problems of the church. 
In its use the individual will be emancipated from slavery to the 
material and individualistic and will enter into the freedom of hearty 
response to the calls of the social order as a whole, in which insti- 
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tutions will be the mediating influence between the individual and 
society. What socialism on the one hand and individualism on the 
other are striving to attain will be gained through the wholesome 
vigor of the organizations that mediate between the individual and 
the social whole. 

Almost our least concern should be over the beginning of prac- 
tical work. The more complete the preliminary scientific study 
the more successful will be the practical results in the long run. 
Study and experiment will have to go hand in handeventhen. The 
time is ripe for the movement, When once the idea is fairly lodged 
in the minds of the more thoughtful people it will quickly take root. 
The idea of a careful adjustment of functional to group, or what is 
called in business “‘gang”’ organization and in school affairs “class” 
organization, will come up from the first. What correspond to 
time or motion studies in business may or may not have a consider- 
able place in working out the engineering problems of the church. 
But the proper studies will come somewhere. Somewhere, too, 
here a single church and there another will perhaps throw its entire 
organization into the crucible in the hope of bringing it out in a new 
form. Others will make over their organizations step by step. 
Mistakes of course will be made. Empirical methods will be mis- 
taken for science and even crude rule-of-thumb procedure will 
hold the field in many places. But it is not hard to see that the 
present need, the demand of business men who feel keenly the lack 
of efficiency in the present chaotic character of church organization, 
and the sweep of the modern scientific movement as a whole will in 
time change the entire situation. For the situation, discouraging 
as it appears to be from one point of view, is in reality one of the 
greatest promise. The immediately urgent question for us is, 
Will the churches see their opportunity and seize it ? 
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It is nearly two decades since Dr. Fairbairn published the book 
whose name I have ventured to borrow as a title for this article. 
During the eighteen years which have elapsed much water has run 
under the bridge. A new situation has emerged; new issues have 
arisen. It will not be out of place therefore to revive the old ques- 
tion and to ask what place is given to Christ by the theologians of 
today. 

When the cry ‘“‘ Back to Christ” first sounded, it was hailed by 
multitudes as a welcome relief. Here at last it was felt was the 
watchword for which men had been looking, the fixed point which 
was to bring order out of the confusion of criticism and to give 
certainty to its conclusions. 

And there was good reason for this feeling. The christocentric 
method gave definiteness to theological thinking. It provided a 
' basis for faith which was simple and intelligible. It made the 
grounds of belief as easy of access to the layman as to the specialist. 
For the God of dogmatic theology, mysterious, inscrutable, often 
arbitrary, always separated from man by a gulf which only miracle 
could bridge, it substituted the figure of the historic Jesus, bone of 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and bade men see God revealed 
in him. 

Multitudes heard the appeal and heeded it. Upon theological 
method its effect was revolutionary. Dr. Fairbairn has described 
the contrast between the older theological library. and the minister’s 
library of twenty years ago. In the former case dogmatic theology 
and apologetics formed the staple; Pearson, on the Creed, Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Paley’s Evidences, Butler’s Analogy, and the 
Bridgewater Treatises; but here they were relegated to the upper 
shelves, or banished altogether, and in their place were found 
histories of New Testament times, critical discussions of the origin 
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and relation of the Gospels, and above all, lives of Jesus. The 
primary effort of the student was to realize again the humanity of 
the Master; to live his life over as it had been lived in Galilee and 
in Jerusalem nineteen centuries ago, and to draw the practical con- 
sequences which followed from accepting his leadership in the life of 
today. 

The theological expression of the new attitude was Ritschlianism. 
Ritschlianism was the attempt to rethink the whole material of 
theology in the light of the life, teaching, and character of Jesus. 
Its fundamental premise was the sufficiency and the finality of 
Jesus. In him Ritschl saw God’s complete and perfect revelation, 
the Savior of the world. No term was too lofty to apply to him. 
He was not simply a teacher come from God. He was not simply 
the way to God. He was God himself, manifest in man, reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself. 

In all this, to be sure, there was much that was familiar. It 
seemed only the repetition in modern language of what Christian 
theologians had been saying in every generation. But the conclu- 
sions which Ritschl drew from his premise were new. In his 
hands it became the basis of a rigorous and often destructive 
criticism. Ritschl’s predecessors, whether conservative or liberal, 
had been glad to use all the helps which the science and metaphysics 
of the time could give them. They climbed up to faith by way of 
philosophy, using elaborate arguments, ontological, cosmological, 
teleological, and the like, to establish the existence and to define 
the nature of the God from whom the Christian revelation came. 
They found support for their belief in history. Some made antiq- 
uity the test of faith and tried to show that the dogmatic system 
had existed unchanged from the beginning; others, accepting the 
principle of evolution, found in it the inevitable outcome of prin- 
ciples which were given implicitly in the New Testament. Still 
others had recourse to the science of religion. Under the super- 
structure of revelation they laid a foundation of natural religion, or, 
by a comparison of Christianity with the ethnic faiths, not only 
showed the universality of religion, but defined its nature and so 
determined the characteristics which the universal religion must 
possess. Ritschl found all this elaborate procedure needless, 
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indeed worse than needless, misleading and confusing. He rejected 
the older arguments, rewrote the accepted history, put aside as 
negligible the contribution of the other religions. He was willing 
to stake all upon the practical appeal of Jesus to the human soul. 
In him, and in him alone, he found God actually at work in the world 
redeeming men from sin, and he had no use in his theology for 
anything that went beyond this simple and direct experience. 
Harnack’s What is Christianity? and Herrmann’s Communion of 
the Christian with God record in moving language the effect which 
the new insight produced upon two of the most devout and earnest 
thinkers of this generation. 

There are not wanting signs, however, that a new spirit is 
abroad in modern theology. Ritschlianism is still a powerful 
influence. But it is no longer the dominating force which it was 
two decades, or even a single decade ago. The period of unthink- 
ing acceptance has passed, and it is clear that if the christocentric 
method is to hold its own, it will have to justify itself in the face 
of a rigorous, acute, and increasingly competent criticism. 

I propose to raise the question as to the causes of this change of 
mood, and to ask how far it is justified. Is the challenge of the 
christocentric method which is beginning to make itself heard a 


. successful challenge, and, if not, how is it to be met ? 


There are three forms which the challenge takes. The first 
is philosophical, the second is historical, the third is ethical. The 
philosophical challenge denies that it is possible to identify the 
revelation of God with any single individual. The historical 
challenge denies that we have sufficient knowledge of the particular 
individual we call Jesus to warrant our assertion that he is the 
supreme revelation of God. The ethical challenge maintains that 
what we do know of Jesus is not such as to make him worthy 
of the place which Christians assign to him as normative for our 
faith and life. I will consider each in turn. 

And first, of the philosophical challenge. Its nature is suggested 
by the following quotation from Professor Lovejoy: 


Since religion constitutes a man’s ultimate and definitive intellectual and 
moral reaction upon his experience, and since it presupposes the possession of 
truths valid and significant for all men, religious belief will naturally affirm 
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only truths of a universal and cosmic bearing. It will deal exclusively with 
the eternal verities and ignore contingent and temporal matters of fact. It 
will concern itself with the nature of the universe or its sources, with the mean- 
ing of the life of rational beings and with their generic destiny. Its content 
will consist of propositions equally pertinent to the interests and equally 
accessible to the knowledge of all such beings in any time and in any place. 
It will doubtless come into relation with the particular facts of each man’s 
experience by giving them a universal interpretation and by correlating them 
with the larger meaning. But it will not make the belief in the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of specific local and temporal events any part of its essence." 


The application of these principles to our matter of the historic 
Jesus is plain. Since religion deals with universal propositions 
everywhere and always valid, we cannot identify it with any merely 
individual and local phenomenon, such as the life and teaching of 
a specific man, without endangering its universal character, and a 
religion which does this, as Christianity admittedly does, carries 
about with it, to borrow a simile from Professor Drews, an Achilles’ 
heel which sooner or later the shaft of criticism will find and pierce. 
For the time, no doubt, the christocentric method was a very 
convenient way of escape from the dogmatism of the older theology. 
Over against the outworn standards of an infallible church and an 
infallible book the authority of Jesus offered a welcome relief, but in 
principle it proves no more tenable than they.2, When one has once 
deserted the shores of absolutism and launched one’s bark upon the 
sea of relativity there is no harbor, however small, in which one may 
hope to find a refuge. Human faith cannot be satisfied to attach 
itself primarily to any temporal or transient phenomenon. It 
requires for its object the eternal God himself and will not be con- 
tent with anything else. 

The conclusion which Professor Lovejoy’s argument suggests, 
Professor Royce explicitly draws. In his suggestive article, entitled, 
“What Is Vital in Christianicy ?’’*—an article all the more striking 
because it immediately follows President Eliot’s well-known essay 
on the New Religion—Professor Royce criticizes the view of those 

« “The Entangling Alliance of Religion and History,” Hibbert Journal, V, 258. 

2It is only fair to say that Professor Lovejoy himself does not draw this conclu- 
sion. His argument deals only with general principles, without developing their 
implication in detail. 

3 Harvard Theological Review, I, 408 ff. 
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who find the essence of Christianity in the appropriation of the 
teaching, or even in the reproduction of the life of its founder. 
The strength of Christianity, he tells us, lies elsewhere. That 
which explains the passionate devotion which it has called forth in 
prophet and martyr and saint is its revelation of the eternal God 
in whose infinite life the limitations of our finiteness are transcended 
and fulfilled. Not in the gospels, but in the epistles, is its life- 
giving power to be found; not in the parables of the Good Samaritan 
and the Prodigal Son, but in the doctrines of incarnation and 
atonement—those doctrines which declare the abiding presence of 
God in human life and his constant participation in human experi- 
ences, even the most tragic and appalling. Christianity, in short, 
is the revelation under the forms of time, of principles that trans- 
cend time and are everywhere and always valid.‘ 

Here is food for thought. There can be no question that the 
distinguished writers to whom reference has been made have 
touched upon a truth which we cannot afford to neglect. It is 
true that the soul of man craves communion with God himself. 
It is true that no man as such can be the object of religious faith, 
and if we make the historic Jesus central in our religion it must be 
because he is our point of contact with God. This has been the 
_ attitude of Christians from the first. However much the writers 
of the New Testament may differ at other points, they are at one 
in this, that they look past the human Jesus to the unseen God 
who is revealedin him. It is the divine Christ whom Paul worships; 
it is the Son of God whose gospel Mark relates. It was to produce 
faith in the incarnation that the writer of the Fourth Gospel took 
up his pen. It has been so ever since. 

In his book The Spirit and the Incarnation’ Dr. Walker has 
given us an interesting bit of autobiography. He had preached 
ethical Christianity for ten years without results, and then took up 
his New Testament again to find out what was the secret of his 
failure. Whatever else Christianity meant to the early disciples, 


4Op. cit., p. 438: “What is eternally true may indeed come to our human knowl- 
edge through any event that happens to bring the truth in question to our notice; but 
once learned, this truth may be seen to be independent of the historical events, whatever 
they were, which brought about our own insight.” 
5 Edinburgh, 1899. 
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he saw that it meant power, and this power he discovered in their 
consciousness of the presence of God through his Spirit, as an active 
factor in human life. This was the first fixed point in Dr. Walker’s 
interpretation of the New Testament. The second point was the 
connection of this experience with the historic Jesus. The order 
is significant. The Spirit is first; the incarnation, second. First, 
the eternal and ever-present God; then the human figure through 
whom he is revealed. 

It is the strength of historic theology that it affirms this connec- 
tion so clearly. The dogma of the Trinity is the form in which 
man’s longing for the eternal finds expression in the creed of the 
church. The human Jesus is declared to be the incarnation of the 
divine Word, who has been with God from the beginning, and in 
every age has been the life and light of men. He is not a creature, 
even the highest, but very God of very God, incarnate for our 
salvation. 

To many in our day the older formulation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity seems one-sided and inadequate. In the mysterious 
distinction of substance and person they miss the ethical values 
which are central in our faith. They sympathize with Ritschl 
in his insistence upon the moral element in Christianity; in his 
emphasis upon the uniqueness and novelty of the Gospel. 

Yet Ritschl too in his own way recognizes, as strongly as the 
creeds he criticizes, the importance of the universal in religion. 
For him too it is not the human but the divine in Christ which is 
primary, and for him too the divine is the eternal and unchanging. 
Only he seeks to conceive this in an ethical way. His point of 
departure is the loving will of the purposeful God who always and 
everywhere seeks the same for his children, and Jesus is central in 
Christianity because in him, man though he be, this loving ethical 
purpose is supremely revealed and realized. 

We have no quarrel, then, with the desire of Professor Lovejoy 
and of Professor Royce to reach past the transient and lay hold 
upon eternal verities. The question is simply how this can best 
be done. Those who follow the christocentric method believe 
that the eternal is revealed in the transient, the permanent in the 
historic, the divine in the human, and the proof of this is Jesus. 
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Wherein does this proof consist? What exactly is the significance 
of the historic Jesus for Christian faith? The answer is twofold. 
In the first place, the historic Jesus is the most convincing evidence 
of the presence of God in history. In the second place, he is the 
clearest expression of the nature of the God in whose presence we 
believe. 

I say, he is the most convincing evidence of the presence of God 
in history; the presence, I mean, of the Christian God, the kind of 
God we worship, loving, unselfish, consistent, purposeful will. 
No doubt it is theoretically possible to hold such a faith in the 
absence of conclusive historic evidence. Many men have held 
such a faith in the ages that are past. The prophets of Israel held 
it, and it has been held by prophets in every land and age. Butitis 
a faith which is difficult to hold, for it seems to be contradicted by 
experience. The historic Jesus is the supreme evidence—not the 
only evidence, but the supreme evidence—that that faith is more 
than an idle dream. Here is a life in which what is elsewhere only 
an ideal is completely realized. Here, therefore, is the supreme 
revelation of God in history. This, I take it, is a fair description 
of the psychology of the Ritschlian view of the person of Jesus. 

But, we may be asked, why confine this experimental basis to a 

single individual, why limit God’s revelation in history to Jesus, 
why select him from all the sons of men as supreme, why not take 
in all great men, why not take in all men, why not make humanity 
itself the son of God? 

It might be enough to answer, with Ritschl, that the reason why 
we select Jesus from among all the sons of men is because we have 
no option. There is no other who so impresses himself upon our 
imagination. It is not we who choose him; it is he who lays hold 
upon us. We simply report what we have found and bear our 
testimony to the overwhelming impression which has been made 
upon our spirits by the personality of Jesus. 

But there is a theoretical reason as well for this isolation of 
Jesus from other men. If it be asked why do we not substitute 
humanity for Jesus, or at least, why do we not add to him the other 
great leaders and founders of religion—Gautama, Socrates, Mahom- 

med, and the like—the answer is that such a procedure would give 
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us too much. Jesus and Gautama stand for ideals of different 
kinds; the one is ethical and social; the other individualistic and 
mystic. The one is hopeful in its estimate of the future; the other 
pervaded by a deep pessimism. How are the differences to be 
harmonized? Or again, what is there in common between the 
authoritative religion of Mahommed with its demand of instant 
and unquestioning submission, and the skeptical mood of a Socrates 
who is sure of this only, that he does not know anything certainly. 
A revelation which is to meet the practical needs of men must be 
simple and definite. It must bring into clear relief in a form 
adapted to common intelligence the outstanding elements which 
make up the content of faith in God. Such a definite picture the 
historic Jesus provides. 

And this brings me to the second of the contributions of the 
historic Jesus to universal religion—his significance in clarifying 
our thought of God. Here is a life in which the qualities which are 
central in our Christian thought of God are so signally exemplified 
that for centuries multitudes of men have found in it the adequate 
expression of the divine character. Christ has been to them what 
Paul calls him in Colossians (1:15), the image of the invisible God, 
or, in other words, the means by which they have been enabled to 
gain a clear conception of what God is like. In every age men have 
felt the need for a definite representation or symbol of God. The 
historic Jesus meets this need as no other object in human history 
has done. Those who would dethrone Jesus from his central place 
in our faith must provide us with some better substitute, if they 
hope to succeed.° 

But it may be said that these two answers move in different 

6In using the word “symbol” in this connection, it is hardly necessary to say that 
it is not intended to deny the real presence of God in Christ, but only to call attention 
to the definiteness of the object through which the self-communication is made. The 
word is used in the same sense in which the word “sign” is used of the sacrament in the 
Westminster Confession. When we say that the Lord’s Supper is a “sign of the cove- 
nant of grace,” we do not deny that the sacrament is a real means of grace, but only 
call attention to the fact that God’s grace is communicated in the sacrament in a 
particular way. So when we say that Jesus is a symbol of God, we do not mean 
that he is not really God incarnate, but only that God has become incarnate in him 


in such a way that from a study of his life and character we may gain trustworthy 
knowledge concerning the nature of God. 
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spheres. The first is an existential judgment, the second simply 
a value judgment. The first requires us to prove that such a 
being as Jesus is recorded to be in the Gospels actually lived; the 
second simply describes a value which we assign to the picture as it 
stands. Why may we not keep the second, even if we lose the 
first? This leads me over to the second form of the challenge, 
namely, that which calls in question the trustworthiness of our 
knowledge of the historic Jesus. 

I am not concerned here to consider the radical criticism which 
calls in question the existence of such a person as Jesus. That has 
been already sufficiently dealt with by other writers in preceding 
numbers of the Journal.? I am concerned simply with that form 
of criticism which, while admitting the existence of Jesus, and the 
fact that he was the founder of the Christian religion, questions 
whether our knowledge of his life and teaching is sufficiently full 
and exact to bear the weight which theologians of the Ritschlian 
type have been accustomed to lay upon it.® 

At the outset we must be clear as to the nature of our interest 
in this question. It is not primarily historical, but religious. If 
we are told that it is not possible for us to reconstruct all the 
details of the life of Jesus, to tell with certainty how long his 
ministry lasted, whether he uttered this or that saying, and so on, 
* the answer is that we do not greatly care. Our interest in Jesus 
is not of that kind. We wish to know what sort of a personality 
he was, what manner of spirit he possessed, what was his attitude 
toward God and toward man, what was his predominant purpose, 
what was the total impression of his character. Was he really such 
a man that God could use him as the channel of his self-expression 
in humanity? Was he really such a man that he could say of 
himself with truth, He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ? 
This is a question of far-reaching importance. If it be asked why 
we cannot have the ideal without its basis in history, the answer 


7 Case, ‘‘The Historicity of Jesus,” The American Journal of Theology, XV, 20 ff.; 
“Ts Jesus a Historical Character?” Ibid., 205 ff.; Macintosh, “Is Belief in the His- 
toricity of Jesus Indispensable to Christian Faith?” Ibid., 362 ff. 


8 Cf. for example the radical criticism of Mark in Wrede, Messiasgeheimnis in den 
Evangelien, 1901. 
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is that the God to whom the ideal points is a God manifesting him- 
self in human life in transforming power. In the measure that we 
discredit the historical reality of the person who gives us the ideal, 
we weaken the evidence for the reality of the God whom the ideal 
is designed to picture. Many things could be lost from the gospel 
story and Christian faith suffer no harm, but the loss of the con- 
viction that Jesus really lived such a life as to justify the historic 
Christian faith that in him God was incarnate, would carry with it 
momentous practical consequences. 

This does not mean that the distinction drawn between ideal 
and fact is of no value. It is well to be reminded that whatever 
criticism may take away, the Christ of the Gospels will remain. 
Call it only an ideal, if you will, explain it as the creation of pious 
reflection, the unconscious idealization of a figure whose exact 
outline remains forever lost to us—it is yet a fact which needs to be 
taken into the account. Here in our Gospels we have the picture 
of a character so sublime that we can conceive of nothing higher. 
Here is a standard, therefore, by which, however, it came to be, we 
can test our own lives and the lives of others.° 

The loss to which I refer would be of another kind. It would be 
a loss of confidence. We should keep our ideal, but we should be 
less sure of realizing it. We should still know where we wanted to 
go, but we should have lost the only guide who had ever traveled 
the path before, and the loss, I repeat, would radically alter the 
character of the Christian experience. The note of assurance 
would be gone, the certainty of triumph in the end.” 

What ground, then, have we for believing that our ideal was 
once for all realized in Jesus? This question, in turn, resolves itself 
into two. First, how far is it possible to answer such a question at 


9It is well to remember that, in the literal sense of the term, the Christ of the 
Gospels is the real historic Jesus. The familiar contrast between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith does not accurately describe the situation. A threefold 
distinction must be made. There is the Jesus of the critics, the Jesus of the Gospels, 
and the Christ of theology. The Jesus of history, as Kahler has well pointed out, 
is the Jesus of the New Testament, who is at the same time the Christ of faith. From 
this Jesus must be distinguished, on the one hand, the historic Jesus in the narrower 
sense, the Jesus of the critics, and the Christ of later theology, the Christ of the creeds. 
Each is an imaginative reconstruction, the one as subjective as the other. 
10 Cf. Macintosh, op. cit., American Journal of Theology, XV, 371. 
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all by historical means? And secondly, what is the evidence in the 
case of Jesus? 

Let us begin with the second question as the more concrete. 
When we ask New Testament scholars as to the report of their 
science concerning the facts of Jesus’ life and character we get a 
divided answer. They are all agreed that the Gospels present us 
with a problem rather than with a solution, but as to the nature 
of the answer and even as to the method by which it is to be 
obtained, they differ. 

I say they present us with a problem rather than with a solution. 
The problem is that of the recovery of the original, of which the 
Gospels are a picture. All are agreed that our Gospels contain 
the impression produced upon the disciples by their Master. They 
record their memories of his words and deeds, written down, some 
of them, after a lapse of many years and in a different environment. 
In the case of the Fourth Gospel, at least, the presence of this sub- 
jective element is commonly recognized, but even in the Synoptics 
it is present to some degree. The problem, I repeat, is to recover 
the features of the original by means of a comparison of the different 
pictures which have been preserved to us. 

When we study the reconstructions of the critics we find that 
they fall into two groups. One shows us a young Jewish rabbi, 


‘talented, lovable, sincere, devoted to a high ideal, but for all that a 


child of his time, living in a world of thought that was character- 
istic of contemporary Judaism. It was a world peopled by angels 
and demons, in which miracle was the final test of faith, and which 
was divided into two parts by the great cataclysm which was to 
bring the present aeon to a close, and introduce the heavenly kingdom 
whose supernatural glory the prophets had foretold. Jesus not 
only lived in this world, but he was dominated by its ideals. For 
him, as for his fellow-countrymen, the center of expectation was 
the coming Messiah, and his ethical teaching, lofty and inspiring 
as it is, was in his own estimate, as in that of his followers, of sub- 
ordinate importance. The heart of his message was his own 
messiahship, and messiahship meant to Jesus substantially the 
same thing which it had meant to the writers of the Jewish apoca- 
lypses who had preceded him—a sovereignty won and maintained 
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by force.™ It is clear that if this is all that history can tell us of 
Jesus it would be difficult, if not impossible, to justify the place 
which he has hitherto held in Christian faith. 

The other picture too shows us a young rabbi, at home in the 
world of thought in which his contemporaries were living, using its 
language, not simply of words, but of ideas, naturally and familiarly 
as a man would use his native speech, but using them to impart 
truths which were distinctively his own. The Jesus of this picture, 
lovable and approachable as he is, is one of those royal spirits 
who appear at rare intervals of time, who transcend the age in 
which they live and through the new thoughts and ideals to which 
they give birth lift the level of mankind to a higher spiritual plane. 
To understand the real meaning of such personalities it is not 
enough to take their words at their face value. One must read 
between the lines and catch their inner meaning, as Plato caught 
the meaning of Socrates and felt the great soul behind the words. 
So it is with Jesus’ messiahship. The word is the o'd word of 
Israel, but the content is new. It is a sovereignty of spirit for which 
Jesus looks, won by sacrifice and exercised through love, and the 
ethics of the Gospels, so far from being a mere introduction to the 
eschatological teaching, defines the nature of the kingdom for which 
he bids the disciples look. Such a Jesus as this is one who is at 
home in the modern world and whom we men of the twentieth 
century can still call Master. 

It is clear that these two constructions proceed on different 
premises. One assumes that a great man is to be interpreted 
by his surroundings, and that anything which he may say or do 
which differs from his contemporaries is to be regarded with sus- 
picion. The other holds that the great man belongs in a class by 


1 This is Renan’s interpretation of messiahship in his Vie de Jésus, but to Renan 
the messianic claim of Jesus was a late development—the momentary weakness of a 
character otherwise singularly pure and single. Recent interpreters make the mes- 
sianic consciousness in its eschatological sense fundamental for their interpretation. 
Cf. Sanday, ‘The Apocalyptic Element in the Gospels,” Hibbert Journal, October, 
1911, and the literature there cited. 

% This is the interpretation of Harnack in his What is Christianity? Cf. espe- 
cially p. 141: “Jesus was the Messiah, and was not the Messiah; and he was not the 
Messiah because he left the idea far behind him; because he put a meaning into it 
which was too much for it to bear.” 
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himself and that when we have to do with a phenomenon as final 
and far-reaching as Christianity it is reasonable to suppose that it 
has its origin in a cause which is unique. 

What shall we say of these two answers? Do they represent 
the final word of scholarship? Must we be content to leave them 
side by side unreconciled? Ido not believe so. I believe that we 
have to do here simply with one of those eddies in the course of 
scholarship when the discovery of a mass of new material has so 
interested its finders in the details of their find that for the moment 
they have partially lost their sense of proportion and perspective. 
All that is needed to restore the balance is a little more time, and 
we may trust the scrutiny of later observers to correct the exag- 
gerations of the present. When the eschatological phase of criti- 
cism through which we are now passing shall have run its course 
and we have learned that which it has to teach us we shall realize 
more clearly than ever before the originality and greatness of that 
unique personality whose central place in human history is the most 
assured result of historical criticism." 

But when all is said there is a limit to what scholarship can do. 
Criticism can show us what is possible, or even probable, but the 
kind of certainty which faith requires is not in its gift. History 
may open the door, but it cannot compel us to enter in. In the 

last analysis the Christian judgment that in Jesus we have the per- 
fect realization of the moral ideal remains an act of the will based 
upon the impression produced upon my spirit by the spirit of Jesus 
as revealed in the Gospels. Here, as in all ultimate questions, the 
final judgment remains individual and subjective. 

For consider what it is that we are required to prove. It is not 
a matter of fact, in the common sense of the term, whether this or 
that particular thing was said or done. It is a question of the 
significance of an entire series of facts, each one of which is itself 
open to varying interpretation. It is the question of the nature 
of a character, the impression produced by a personality, the moral 
value and meaning of a life. Here there is no broad highroad to 


%3 Cf. the admirable article of Principal Drummond in the Hibbert Supplement, 
1909, entitled, ‘‘Jesus Christ and His Teaching.” Cf. also Porter, “The Sufficiency 
of the Religion of Jesus,” American Journal of Theology, XI, 74-94; Scott, The King- 
dom and the Messiah (Edinburgh, 1911) pp. 252 ff. 
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certainty along which men can travel in masses. The final result 
is reached in ways that are subtle and elusive, as we catch the odor 
of a flower after rain. Our Protestant fathers had a name for this 


‘process which replaces doubt with certainty. They called it the 


witness of the Spirit and were persuaded that without it there 
could be no final assurance in matters of faith. 

Must our conviction, then, always remain without scientific 
verification? Is there no bridge which leads over from the value 
judgment of the soul to the historic fact which furnishes it with its 
object? I believe that there is such a way and that it has already 
been pointed out to us by the New Testament. It is the way of the 
personal Christian experience, or, in other words, the verification 
of the original value judgment through the life which follows it. 
Is it reasonable to believe that the character of Jesus is really such 
as Christian faith affirms? That depends in the last analysis upon 
the effects which have flowed from that character, or, in other words, 
upon whether the ideal exemplified by Jesus proves practicable. 

There are two forms which this verification may take; one is 
individual, and the other social. Jesus’ claim to sovereignty may be 
verified in our own lives as we put his ideal to the test and find it 
practicable for ourselves; or it may be verified in the lives of others 
as we observe its workings in the wider field of history. If it belongs 
to humanity everywhere and always to be limited, selfish, and 
imperfect, if the ideal presented in the Gospels proves nowhere and 
never realizable, then the conclusion of those who tell us that it is 
antecedently improbable that the Christian ideal was ever realized 
in such a person as Jesus would carry great weight. If, on the 
other hand, the reverse be true, if the Christian ideal prove the 
conquering ideal in the lives of individuals and in history, then in 
so far forth the probable evidence for the correctness of the Christian 
judgment will be increased and the intellectual difficulties in the way 
of holding it diminished. 

But it may be objected that we are reasoning in a circle. A 
moment ago we argued for the uniqueness of Jesus from the fact 
that he alone realized the moral ideal. Now we base our faith in 
his supremacy upon the fact that he incarnates an ideal universally 
realizable. 
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The objection overlooks the part played by the individual in 
social progress. For progress two things are necessary: individual 
variation and conformity to type. Humanity advances because 
some one man steps ahead of his fellows and establishes a new stand- 
ard, but the gain becomes permanent and assured only in the 
measure that he is able to lift others to the new vantage ground 
which he has already attained for himself. A Jesus who remained 
forever isolated and alone would not be the Savior humanity needs. 

This is clearly recognized in the New Testament. That which 
gives the perfection of Jesus its supreme value in the eyes of Paul 
is the fact that it is the pledge of what we shall some day become. 
What Jesus did in Galilee and Jerusalem is only the beginning of a 
work which is continuous. As the living Christ he lives on in the 
lives of his disciples, and the convincing evidence that he is really 
what he claims to be is the transforming effect which his spirit 
exerts in other lives. For me, says Paul, to live is Christ. We 
shall be like him, says John, for we shall see him as he is." 

And that brings me to the third and last phase of the modern 
attack upon the christocentric method, namely, the challenge of 
the ethical sufficiency of Jesus. 

Most critics of the older Christianity have taken for granted the 
excellence of the moral ideal set forth in the Gospel. Their diffi- 
‘culty has been partly theological, partly historical. Either they 
have doubted the legitimacy of the inference drawn from Jesus’ 
character to his relation to God, or they have questioned the possi- 
bility of the existence of so perfect a character. Not a few in our 
day are beginning to call in question the premise. What we know 
of Jesus, they tell us, is not such as to justify the unique place which 
has hitherto been given to him even on the ethical side. Granting 
that we can establish the historic basis for our picture, it is not fit 
to serve as the ideal we modern men need.’5 


™% Tt is one of the merits of Ritschl that he revives this neglected truth. He sees 
that to be a Savior one must really save; that is to say, one must really deliver men 
from selfishness and sin, from doubt and fear, and inspire in them that simple trust in 
God and that genuine devotion to the welfare of the brother, in which the ideal life 
consists. Hence Ritschl rightly associates the person of Jesus with his work and finds 
the proof of his messiahship in the increasing number of those who accept his life- 
purpose as their own. 

15 For an extreme example of this attitude cf. Dole, What We Know about Jesus, 
Chicago, 1908. 
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This objection, in turn, takes two forms. In part, it is directed 
against specific details in the gospel picture, such as the anger of 
Jesus against the Pharisees, or his cursing of the fig tree; in part, 
it is based upon the total impression produced by his character. 

So far as the first of these is concerned, I may leave this to be 
dealt with by New Testament scholars. In most cases it is not 
difficult to show that the alleged difficulty rests upon a miscon- 
ception which a better exegesis removes. But the second objection 
is more deep-rooted and cannot be met by historical means. It 
represents a fundamental ethical contrast. The ideal of Jesus, we 
are told, is the Catholic ideal, the ideal of humility, of other- 
worldliness, of unselfishness. It is the ideal of Tolstoi, of non- 
resistance. It has no place for individuality, for virility. It is 
a woman’s ideal, not a man’s. It may do for monks, but not for 
men of business. It might have done for Asiatics, but not for Ger- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons. We are living in a world of struggle, of 
self-affirmation, of competition, where the strong and forceful 
personality is held up for admiration. Our world, in short, is the 
world of Nietzsche, of the Superman. 

Specifications are added in support of the charges. What 
interest, we are asked, had Jesus in science? What contribution 
did he make to human knowledge? What great book did he write ? 
What did he know or care for art? What picture did he paint? 
What place had music in his life, or sculpture ? 

Or take his attitude to the social questions of his day. What 
reform movement did he lead? What place had the state in his plan 
of life, or, for that matter, the family? What contribution did he 
make to economics, that most vital interest of our time? How pre- 
posterous to suppose that an age as enlightened and progressive as 
our own can take this Galilean carpenter, this mystic dreamer, this 
young Jew who died at thirty, leaving as the net outcome of his life- 
work a few sayings treasured in the memory of a handful of disciples, 
as the guide and leader we need ? 

Difficult as it may be for us to understand this attitude, rudely 
as it may jar upon the reverence with which we have been accus- 
tomed to approach the Master, it is yet important that we should 
understand the motives which underlie it. They are not all 
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unworthy. Too often in the past the Christian ideal has been 
presented in Catholic form as introspective and other-worldly, 
and the active, energetic virtues which bulk so largely in the thought 
of today have been given a subordinate place. It is a good thing 
to be reminded that the leader we need must have something to 
teach us in the work in which we are at present engaged. It is 
high time that we should realize the strength of Jesus, the magni- 
tude of the demands he makes, the heroism of the ideal he presents, 
the passion for brotherhood that flames in his indignant protest 
against the Pharisees, the unconquerable faith that cannot be 
daunted by defeat. There are more kinds of courage than one. 
One may be strong enough to resist, but not to endure. Jesus’ 
demand for self-denial may tax the will more than Nietzsche’s 
invitation to self-assertion. 

Nor has our presentation of the positive aspect of the Christian 
ideal been always adequate. The authority of Jesus has been con- 
ceived in an unreal and unnatural way. He has been regarded as 
anticipating the results of future development, and through his 
possession of a wisdom more than human as giving an answer to all 
the questions which the curiosity of a later age might raise. Today 
we see the reaction from these exaggerated claims. It is quite 
true, as our critics tell us, that much that is central in our present 
' interest lies outside the horizon of Jesus. It is true that he made no 
direct contribution to art or science or economics. It is true that 
no specific reform is directly’ traceable to his initiative. 

But such a criticism altogether misconceives the nature of the 
ethical ideal we need. What we require in a moral leader is not 
that he should have done all the different kinds of things that it is 
possible for a man to do or even that he should have experienced 
all the different kinds of experience through which it is possible 
for a man to pass, but that he should illustrate in his own person 
principles, if such there be, which are equally applicable to every 
situation in life, and equally fitted to all types of experience. Thus 
what the scientist requires in the personality who is to command 
his moral allegiance is not that he should have made some specific 
discovery, but that he should incarnate the qualities upon which 
all the highest discoveries depend. What the artist desires is not 
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that his master should have created some particular beautiful thing, 
but that he should arouse in him that love of the beautiful which 
will enable him himself to become a creator. What the reformer 
seeks is not the righting of some particular wrong, but that heighten- 
ing of the sense of personal values which shall make all wrongs 
intolerable and inspire a zeal for social righteousness which shall 
burn from age to age with unquenchable flame. 

Such a leader we have in Jesus. When we dissociate him from 
the unreal claims which have been made in his name and come to 
know him as he is in his simplicity and true humanity, we find that 
he satisfies our deepest needs. To each man his message is distinct, 
yet to each it is enfranchising and unifying. In the openness of 
mind which is ever ready to receive new impressions, and the faith 
which counts nothing too insignificant to be the vehicle of divine 
revelation, the scientist will recognize the spirit that should animate 
him in his search for truth. In the reverence that looks up in 
adoration, and the humility that rejoices in surrender, the artist 
will discover the combination of qualities upon which his own 
highest success must depend. In the sensitive sympathy which 
regards each least wrong done to a brother as done to himself, the 
modern crusader against injustice and oppression is aware of a 
social passion which will inspire him to new endeavor as he faces 
the new wrongs of his own day. While beneath all, unifying and 
steadying, silent as the tide and as resistless, is faith in the good 
God who is all men’s Father and whose wisdom and love will 
bring all at last to an end which is good. 

Courage, receptivity, faith, reverence, humility, love—are not 
these qualities which are needed in our moral life today? Where 
can we find a figure in which they are more signally illustrated ? 
About what other has gathered through the ages such wealth of 
love and devotion, of loyalty and trust? If we pass Jesus by, whom 
shall we set in his place? 

In some such way as this we may hope to meet this third and 
most formidable attack and break the force of the objections which 
are being urged against the moral leadership of Jesus. 

But, after all, there is a limit to what can be done by argument. 
Not all who reject Jesus’ leadership do so because of ignorance. 
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Some reject it because they understand what it involves only too 
well. When all has been said, the fact remains that there is a real 
contrast between the ethical ideal exemplified by Jesus and many 
of the ideals which dominate our life today. Jesus stands for 
unselfish service, but much of our life today is one of ruthless com- 
petition. Jesus stands for humility and reverence, for faith in a 
higher power to whom our allegiance is due. But many today 
regard man as the highest being in the universe and look upon any 
attempt to discover a spirit akin to our own but greater, as an 
unworthy superstition. 

It will not help us here to minimize the contrast. There is a real 
issue to be decided, whether the ideal which Jesus holds up, in its 
main outstanding features of trust in God and loving service to the 
’ brother, is or is not the true standard which determines the highest 
life of man. If we are Christians we believe that it is, and there 
is no resource left for us but to meet the challenge with our own 
counter-challenge and trust the future to decide which is right. 

It is this which gives the historic Jesus his great significance 
for Christian theology. He puts the moral issue involved in 
Christian discipleship in such a clear light that it cannot be evaded. 
Making all allowance for the uncertainties of historic criticism, 
granting that the picture painted in the Gospels has here and there 
features which, taken at their face value, seem to contradict the 
general tenor, and which have given rise in the course of later 
history to lower and conflicting ideals, it is yet a fact that the out- 
standing features of the picture are so clear that no one can doubt 
what is the nature of the issue they raise. To be a Christian, in 
Jesus’ sense, means to trust in a God who loves and serves, and to 
show that trust in loving service of our brothers. Is this, or is it 
not, an ideal which can still command the conscience today ? 


%6 The term “historic Jesus” is used here in the broader sense for the character 
protrayed in the Gospels, without prejudice to the question as to the relation of the 
picture to the original of which it is a portrait. I have already explained the reasons 
why I do not believe that it will be possible to discredit the substantial accuracy of 
the portrait of Jesus given us in the Gospels. But it is well to remember that even if 
this should be true the picture would still remain and that it would still have value 
as establishing a standard by which it is possible to measure existing tendencies in 
thought and practice. 
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This is a question which can be put before the plainest intelligence 
and which is entirely independent of the results of historical 
criticism. Yet it is a question which, as we have seen, is not with- 
out its bearing upon the historic problem, and whose decision will 
contribute its share to the materials which the historian and the 
critic must use in their work. Whether or no the claim of Jesus 
is true, whether or no the life that he is reported to have lived is 
‘the natural explanation of the effects which the Gospels record 
them as producing, whether, above all, the life producing these 
effects can rightly be regarded as Christians have always regarded 
it, as the supreme revelation of the God who is guiding the world to 
a Christlike end, whether this is or is not true, I say, will be deter- 
mined by the actual outcome of Christianity in history, and the 
fruits which Christian faith produces in human life. 

We see now the real significance of the christocentric method in 
theology. It is not simply an interpretation of the past, though 
itisthat. Itisa program for thefuture. It is the way in which we 
define the issues at stake and outline the steps which must be taken 
if the cause to which we have given our allegiance is to triumph. 
Many a battle has been lost because the ground on which it was 
fought was ill chosen and the forces on whose united effort victory 
depended were divided. It is the function of theology to distinguish 
between that which is essential and that which is non-essential, 
to remove the prejudices which are due to ignorance or misunder- 
standing, and so to marshal under the banner of the cross every 

soldier to whose service Christ has a rightful claim. 
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The church history of the United States has yet to be written. 
There are creditable accounts of denominations and other aspects 
of the general subject. But no Bancroft has yet appeared to set 
forth in orderly succession the movement of American Christianity 
as an organic whole, to present its genesis and growth and to show 
its distinctive features—all with reference to our inheritance from 
the old world and the problems to be solved here in the new world. 
This task is worthy of the best powers of a student of history. 
So far as I know, there has not yet been established in connection 
with any American theological seminary a chair or a distinctive 
lectureship of American church history. 

The expression, American Christianity, should have more than 
a geographical significance. Though Christianity is one, it has 
been better understood in some ages than in others, and in some 
periods certain of its phases and applications have been brought 
into expression as they were not in other periods. The divisions 
into ancient, mediaeval, and modern Christianity primarily indi- 
cate differing conceptions of the significance of the teachings of 
Christ and differences of emphasis. It would be strange, if Chris- 
tianity, transplanted to this virgin soil and starting, as it were, 
upon its career afresh, should not have developed some distinctive 
features and have some distinctive mission to perform in bringing 
about the full realization of what the kingdom of God means. 
Most certainly, the American church ought to emulate the church 
in the imperial city of Rome of which Paul declared that its faith 
was proclaimed throughout the whole world. But that cannot 
be all. What shall be said by some historian, standing on the 
ledge of some future century, as he seeks to set forth the part 
played by our land in the unfolding of God’s purpose for his 
kingdom ? 
si 
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In setting forth the movement of American Christianity, I 
propose to dwell on some of the conspicuous and distinguishing 
elements which have marked its progress. In speaking of its mis- 
sion, I shall emphasize several principles for which it seems to have 
been appointed to stand. 


I. THE MOVEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 


1. The first noteworthy feature of American Christianity is 
that, in the discovery and colonization of the continent, the plant- 
ing of the Christian religion was an avowed and prominent pur- 
pose. This is true of the enterprise, whether it was prosecuted 
from Catholic or Protestant Europe. In carrying the keys of the 
new world with him on the Santa Maria, Columbus was moved 
by religious motives as well as by the spirit of territorial adventure." 
His agreement signed April 17, 1492, connected with his under- 
taking the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher, that glittering hope which 
had lured crusaders on for full two hundred years and was still, 
exactly two centuries after the loss of the last foot of Syrian soil, 
a part of the papal program. Before his fourth and last voyage, 
the navigator renewed to Alexander VI his vow to furnish troops 
to recover the tomb made sacred by the Lord’s sepulture. On his 
second voyage he had with him the Vicar Apostolic of the Indies. 
In view of the facts, we may pardon the exaggeration of Leo XIII 
when, in his encyclical of 1892, he unduly emphasized the religious 
motive in Columbus’ enterprise and declared that ‘‘one can not 
doubt that the Catholic faith superlatively inspired him in the 
conception of discovery and its execution, so that by this fact also 
humanity is not a little indebted to the church.” 

It is one of the weird freaks of history that the early possession 
of the western continent should have hinged on the arbitrament of 
the most wicked of the popes, Alexander VI. Time has rudely 
set aside his gift involving an unending right of tenure and made 
upon the basis, as he claimed, of the authority of the omnipotent 
God conceded to him in St. Peter and of his vicarship of Christ 
on earth. To Portugal and Spain not a foot of territory remains 
from Patagonia north, and the line of demarkation Alexander 
t See Fiske, Discovery of America, I, 318. 
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drew has no existence except in his bulls dividing America between 
these two kingdoms. 

In the minds of the Spanish sovereigns and the emperor, religion 
was a paramount concern in the occupation of the new world. 
Ferdinand and Isabella officially decreed that ‘‘the conversion 
of the Indians formed the principal foundation of the conquest, 
that which ought principally to be attended to.” The six natives 
whom Columbus took back with him from his first voyage had 
these two most Catholic princes for their sponsors as they received 
the waters of the baptismal font in Barcelona. And when one of 
them died, he was said to be the first Indian ever admitted to 
heaven. In 1523, Charles V declared “his principal interest in 
the discovery of new lands to be that the inhabitants, who are 
without the light of faith, be brought to understand the truth of 
our holy Catholic religion . . . . that they may become Christians 
and be saved.” Such decrees we must accept as the ingenuous 
expression of a religious purpose in spite of the atrocities perpe- 
trated by Spanish captains in their quest for gold. In 1538, De 
Soto distinctly stipulated that he would carry priests to instruct 
the natives. Nor may we forget the high place among the heroes 
of philanthropy occupied by that early Dominican apostle of the 
Indians, the Spaniard, Bartholomew de las Casas. Embarking with 
Columbus on his second voyage and following close upon the feet 
of De Soto, Coronado, and other explorers came the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Jesuits establishing missions from Florida to 
Santa Fe and rearing the convents on the Pacific slope. In sum- 
marizing this work of the Spanish friars from the Gulf of Mexico 
to San Francisco, Bishop O’Gorman exclaims: “It was a glorious 
work and the recital of it impresses us by the vastness and success 
of the toil.” Let us not begrudge that judgment. The very 
names the Spaniard gave to the rivers, mountains, and towns of 
the new land bear the impress of the Christian faith as they also 
perpetuate the music of the soft Castilian tongue—San Salvador 
and Santiago, Santa Fe and Los Angeles. The first name they 
gave to the Mississippi was Espiritu santo, “the Holy Spirit.”” To 
this nomenclature an outward contrast is presented in the names 
given by the more vigorous and no less religious colonists of the 
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North who gave to their children such names as Oceanus Hopkins 
and Sedborn Cotton, or, as in Western Pennsylvania contributed 
to our maps such names as Slippery Spring, Sugar Creek, Lower 
Sandy, and Muddy River. But whether we be Catholic or Prot- 
estant, let the designation given to this new continent on the map 
of 1508 be accepted as the prophecy for all future time, terra sancti 
crucis sive novus mundus—‘The Land of the Holy Cross.” 

In the North, the French missionaries furnished a notable 
chapter in the annals of zeal and heroism. Entering the St. Law- 
rence, they joined the work of religion with the adventure of the 
explorer, looked first with the eyes of the white man upon the Falls 
of Niagara, traced the bays and inlets of the Great Lakes, and 
followed the Mississippi to the Gulf. They encountered the 
enmity existing between the Algonquins and the Iroquois, an 
enmity which Mr. Fiske says has never been exceeded for bitter- 
ness. They founded churches, hospitals, and schools. As in the 
South at Vera Cruz the Spanish missionary set up the first printing- 
press, so here in the North, the Jesuits wrote the first series of 
connected annals of the continent—the famous Jesuit Relations. 
“Not a cape was turned, not a river was entered but that a Jesuit 
led the way” is Mr. Bancroft’s tribute. That is a notable testi- 
mony which Le Jeune gave of his interest in his work at Quebec 
when he wrote back to France: “I have become a teacher in 
Canada and have a little savage on one side of me and a little negro 
on the other. Behold me, after so many years of teaching, returned 
at last to the A. B. C. with so great interest and satisfaction that I 
would not exchange my two pupils for the finest audience in 
France.”? When one of our cool American historians, Parkman, 
warms with enthusiasm over the toils of this group of men, it would 
be ill grace not to join him in admiration. They kindled the first 
fires of piety in those colder regions and were ready to suffer pri- 
vation and agonizing deaths in devotion to the cross and the 
church. 

To Protestant institutions was given the preference in the occu- 
pation of this continent. Germany had no ships or naval navi- 
gator, but its Luther was already well along in his childhood when 
2 Jesuit Relations, V, 63. 
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Columbus set sail from Palos and the doctrines of the Reformer 
were deeply rooted, yea, the defeat of the Armada had already 
taken away the hegemony of the seas and given it to Protestant 
England when Spanish colonization was beginning to send out its 
first shoots north of the Gulf. Spain in the South was destined to 
give way to Anglo-Saxon and Protestant influences and the French 
empire received its death blow on the promontory of Quebec and 
at the junction of the rivers at Fort Pitt. Protestantism has had 
an unparalleled opportunity in North America and should it ever 
prove to have failed, the Catholic communion will have a just 
right to point to that failure as a decisive divine judgment. 

In following the early Protestant settlers back to their Euro- 
pean homes, one is struck with the large part which religious 
considerations played in starting them off in the direction of the 
West, the Puritan from England, the Scotch-Irish from Ulster, 
the Huguenots and Walloons from France and the Low Countries, 
the Quakers forced by persecution in the time of Charles II, the 
Palatines by the fierce ravages of Louis XIV, and the Salzburgers 
by the sweeping enactment of the archbishop of Salzburg. Reli- 
gion had far more to do in the movement of our early colonization 
than the quest for land, and George Herbert was expressing a deep 
feeling of his time when he wrote 


Religion stands on tiptoe in our land 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 


At the outset of no other history except at the beginning of the 
Hebrew migration to Canaan was the religious purpose so promi- 
nent.2 In his Wonder-working Providence of Zion’s Saviour in 
New England that staunch early Puritan, Johnson, declared “‘We 
chose not New England for the land but for the government that 
the Lord Jesus Christ might reign over us.” The pact on the 
“Mayflower” was cradled in religious conviction, and with prayer 
the Pilgrims set forth from Delfthaven. Before coming to Salem, 
the Puritans solemnly declared that “the propagating of the Gospel 

3 The words of Owen as quoted in Mather’s Magnalia, I, 26, run: “ Multitudes 
of pious peaceable Protestants were driven by their severities to leave their native 


country and seek a refuge for their lives and liberties, with freedom for the worship of 
God in a wilderness, in the ends of the earth.” 
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is the thing we profess above all in settling this plantation.” Not 
only to maintain and develop religion among themselves was their 
purpose, but also to bring the Indians in “God’s appointed time to 
the obedience of the Gospel of Christ.’”’ The election sermons 
constantly called attention to this aim as an incitement to the 
descendants of the first stock to continue in the piety of their 
fathers. ‘‘It was love to God which brought our fathers to this 
wilderness,’ declared Increase Mather. And what people has 
ever received a more honorable characterization than that given 
to the first generation of American Puritans by Stoughton in his 
election sermon delivered ten years earlier? ‘They were men of 
great renown in the nation from whence the Laudian persecution 
exiled them. Their learning, their holiness, their gravity struck 
all men that knew them with admiration. They were Timothies 
in their homes, Chrysostoms in their pulpits, Augustines in their 
disputations.” If in one breath they called their new habitation 
“this far remote and desolate wilderness” and “the going down 
of the sun,” and in another “our paradise of New England,” it 
was because of the religious commonwealth there set up. 

With early Virginia we are apt to associate adventure rather 
than piety. As for the ministers, it was an early complaint that 
“as of all other commodities, so of them the worst were sent to 
us.” But at the side of this unfavorable criticism, and the con- 
trast which from a religious point of view the southern colony pre- 
sented to New England, we may place the fact that the good 
Whitaker’s tract, Good News from Virginia, was published in 
London in 1613, the earliest period of the colony. 

In the settlement of the other plantations, religion was also a 
conspicuous aim and was always kept in the foreground unless it 
be in the Carolinas. In its extension of dominion, Rome’s martial 
and conquering spirit was paramount. The Roman’s attitude to 
religion did not involve the thought of religious missionary enter- 
prise. In the early history of the occupation of this continent, 
whether it proceeded from Catholic or Protestant lands, it may 
emphatically be said that the religious element was paramount. 

2. The second feature in the movement of American Chris- 
tianity is that all the Protestant communions of the old world, as 
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also the Catholic, were firmly established on our soil when the Revo- 
lution came and united the colonies—Congregational, Lutheran, 
Reformed, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Moravian, Mennonites, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists. Each sought to be true to its traditions. 
What could be more characteristic than the beginning of Methodism 
in New York? It was a woman, Barbara Heck, stirred by the 
sight of her friends at a game of cards, who was moved to call upon 
Philip Embury to exercise his gifts. “Brother Embury,” she said, 
“You must preach to us or we shall all go to hell.” The first 
converts were musicians from the band of the British garrison. 
The soil has, since the Revolution, been generous in developing 
new religious bodies, and it might seem as if it had been ordained 
that every known type of the Christian faith should be brought 
together here to show that the virtues and hope of the gospel may 
be cultivated under each one of them. 

3. A third feature is the development, from the earliest period, 
of all sorts of religious novelties and errors, so called. Scarcely had 
the Puritans gotten a foothold, than they were troubled with 
vexation of heart—ministers and legislatures—by the sprouting 
of the Familists, the Gortonists under the lead of Samuel Gorton of 
Shawomet, and other sectaries evidently moved by the wiles 
of the devil. The church at Boston was shaken to its foundations 
by the “‘set assemblies” of Anne Hutchinson, who told her hearers 
“how far they might go in trouble of mind’ and made the startling 
assertion that all the New England ministers except her pastor, 
John Cotton, were held ensnared in the covenant of works. Poor 
woman, the 82 errors alleged against her in the synod called by the 
Massachusetts Court were twice as many as the load heaped upon 
Martin Luther by Leo X. In his chapter setting forth the great 
commotion in Boston circles which Cotton Mather heads Hydra 
decapitata, ‘‘The Serpent Beheaded,” he remarks that it was the 
usual custom with sectaries to begin by “seducing women in their 
notions and by these women, like their first mother, they soon 
hook’d in the husbands also.” For the moment that good divine 
seems to have forgotten that it was a man who was the father and 
founder of Christian heresy—Simon Magus. It is cheering to have 
the same author remark that for men of reasonable minds quota- 
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tions of Scripture “immediately did smite the Hutchinsonian error 
under the fifth rib.” It is equally cheering to be informed by the 
earlier writer, Captain Johnson, that after ‘‘these foggy dayes, God 
caused the Heavens to cleere up againe in New England.” 

But the religious theories of Roger Williams, the agitation of 
the Antipaedobaptists, and the persistence of the Foxians and 
Quakers in breaking up the meetings of the orthodox continued to 
keep the religious waters of New England troubled. Nor were the 
Middle Colonies free from religious disturbance. 

4. The stress laid on Christian education must be regarded as 
another feature of American Christianity. Harvard College bears 
on its seal the motto dedicating it to Christ and the church, and 
Yale College, founded by clergymen, has for its device an open 
Bible with a Hebrew motto and the words Lux et veritas. When 
the two Dutchmen, Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, visited New 
England in 1680, they found the Harvard College building the 
“‘most conspicuous building in Cambridge.” It is true also that 
they found the students’ room which they entered so full of tobacco 
smoke that they could hardly see. This was a good deal for a 
Dutchman to say. But, no doubt, the students in later life joined 
with their elders in laying stress upon education as one of the fore- 
most duties to be cared for by the church and the state. When 
the Massachusetts Synod in 1679 was considering the decline of 
religion, it prescribed the better care of Harvard College and 
schools as one of the remedies. 

The Log College of Neshaminy, first of Presbyterian institu- 
tions, was the conception of a minister, the father of the Tennents, 
The first college of Virginia received, among its first bequests, funds 
for the training of the Indians in Christian culture. The first 
Scotch-Irish institution west of the Alleghenies was founded by a 
minister, and no line of the inscription on the monument of Rev. 
John McMillan, the pioneer of learning in those parts, is more 
significant than the words, “He was the founder of Jefferson 
College.” Whatever view educators may take today of the part 
religion should have in the control of our educational institutions, 
the words of Jonathan Edwards on the subject are worth listening 
to, written at a time, to be sure, when almost all the students of 
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colleges were candidates for the ministry. He says: ‘Colleges 
should be so regulated as to be, in fact, nurseries of piety; otherwise 
they are fundamentally ruined and undone, as to their main design 


_ and most essential end.’’* The traditions of the country are in favor 


of education, and the church as an agent in education. 

5. One of the remarkable features in our history is the develop- 
ment in its middle period of an original school of theology. It was 
not, however, in the period of its height, so much a distinct school 
of opinion as a reproclamation and reinterpretation of the Cal- 
vinistic system. Church government was the first subject to 
engage the pens of New England writers. But from the publica- 
tion of William Pynchon’s Meritorious Price of Our Redemption 
in 1650, questions of dogmatic theology came more and more into 
the foreground. The close of the seventeenth and the early years 
of the following century were greatly troubled by the discussions 
over the Half-Way Covenant and Stoddardism. Churches such 
as the First Parish of Boston as well as ministers were divided by it. 
The New England theology was the effort to keep back the dis- 
turbing theological forces coming over from England and develop- 
ing within New England itself. Jonathan Edwards, combining 
in himself rare metaphysical powers and mystical intuition, at 
once grappled with the deepest problems of the Calvinistic system 
and set forth the nature of Christian love and the progress of the 
Great Awakening. His distinction between natural and moral 
ability may be rejected where his nature of true virtue will be 
accepted, but by both discussions, as well as by others, he marks 
the classical period in theological thinking in the country and gave 
the impulse to speculation in the more difficult paths of theological 
truth. And so long as the history of American theology in the 
eighteenth century is studied, serious treatment of the great themes 
of Christian divinity will be held not to be in vain. He who is 
perhaps the most remarkable religious personality the country has 
produced led the way. 

6. Another feature of our American Christianity is the evangel- 
istic spirit which broke out into wonderful expression in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and was contemporary with this 
4 Revival of Religion, Part V, Am. Tract Soc. ed., 419. 
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high theological discussion. The name of Whitefield is associated 
with that most sweeping of American revivals. But the Great 
Awakening was felt before he came to these shores. It started 
with Jonathan Edwards at Northampton, and the evangelistic 
spark had already been kindled in the Log College under Tennent. 
With all his might, Edwards sought to counteract the feeling which 
had settled upon New England that all the unconverted could 
do was to sit still and wait. In describing the movement which 
broke out in his own church, Edwards exclaimed: ‘‘Had we but Mr. 
Whitefield’s zeal and courage what could not we do with such a 
blessing as we might expect ?”’> Gilbert Tennent, no doubt, yielded 
to the temptation to exaggerate when in his Nottingham sermon 
he sweepingly pronounced the ministry blind and unconverted, 
an utterance which brought down upon him and his friends con- 
demnation from the Presbyterian synod. But there can be little 
doubt that religious torpor was widespread. The impression made 
by the preaching of the Tennents, by Whitefield, and by Edwards 
in such sermons as the sermon on “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God” produced a most unusual impression. The church 
in New England was divided over the value of the evangelistic 
movement; and in the Middle Colonies the Presbyterian church 
was rent over the same subject into the Old Lights and the New 
Lights. But the experience of the American church at that period 
must be regarded as one of its most valuable assets. It is a per- 
petual rebuke to cold formalism and rigid ecclesiasticism, and a 
reminder that the beginning of the religious life is in the regener- 
ating activity of the Holy Spirit. The movement of the eighteenth 
century was followed by the revivals in Kentucky, in Western 
Pennsylvania under Nettleton, under Finney in Central and Western 
New York, not to speak of other movements of the same kind. 

7. Organized Unitarianism is another distinctive feature of 
American Christianity. I do not know that Unitarian thought 
has made any permanent contribution to the life of the church in 
England or on the Continent. The case is different with our- 


5 Revival of Religion, 418. 
6 See, for example, the description given by Rev. Mr. Parsons of the impression 
made by Gilbert Tennent’s sermons in Lynne. Tracy, The Great Awakening, 138. 
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selves. Within the generation which witnessed the transition of 
King’s Chapel to the Unitarian form of belief, the movement spread 
with great rapidity and orthodoxy in Boston and other parts of 
Massachusetts seemed to be in danger of being swept completely 
away. Harvard College passed easily over into the hands of the 
new party and the elder Bancroft, as afterward his son, Bucking- 
ham, Emerson, Walker, Jared Sparks, to mention only a few of the 
leading minds, broke away from the creed of their fathers and made 
the Unitarian circle of Cambridge one of the brilliant coteries in 
the annals of English literature and the most brilliant in our own. 
The religious genius, philanthropic purpose, and fervid eloquence 
of Channing have given him one of the foremost places among the 
religious personalities of the continent. The Unitarian movement 
was in part a rebound from the rigor of New England theology 
and the severity of religious enactment. It was a revolt of the 
heart as well as the head. Its rise should put prescriptive ecclesi- 
asticism on its guard when it deals with an educated and thinking 
constituency schooled in the atmosphere of freedom of judgment. 
And, whatever may be thought of its theological conception of the 
Trinity and the spirit of religious negation which has flourished 
in Unitarian circles, it must be granted, I think, that in emphasizing 
the element of humaneness the whole American church is indebted 
to the Unitarian movement. It is pleasant to observe that Uni- 
tarian writers describing the early stages of Unitarianism speak 
not only of ‘‘religious liberalism” and the “‘fine literary taste”’ of 
the early leaders but also, in cases, of ‘‘their saintly life” their 
“sweetness of character” and their “singular benevolence.” It 
would seem fair to say that Christian sympathy has been softened 
and extended and also a juster admiration for the things of the 
visible world cultivated because of the Unitarian propaganda. 

8. The latest stage in the movement of our Christianity seems 
to be the development of lay activity in all forms of church work 
and the tendency to find in the co-operation of Christian forces 
a higher obligation than in the enlargement of any sectarian 
boundaries. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the spirit of opti- 
mism prevailed in all periods of our early history. The novelties 
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which vexed the souls of the righteous in New England have already 
been referred to. ‘The Church of God,” said Cotton Mather,’ 
‘had not long been in this wilderness before the dragon cast forth 
several floods to devour it,” and into the “briars of antipaedo- 
baptism” even a respected president of Harvard fell. A heresy 
trial and sharp conflict between the Scotch-Irish and Puritan 
elements in the Presbyterian church agitated the Middle Colonies. 
Righteousness of conduct and attendance upon church duties were 
not so general as we, in these later days, are apt toimagine. Brad- 
ford, Winthrop, and other New England writers and the early 
records of the Presbyterian synod are full of testimonies to the 
contrary. Governor Bradford could write that the Plymouth 
people had “‘been in a languishing state.” At times leading men 
looked almost with despair upon the religious conditions. Increase 
Mather, in 1678, declared that “the body of the rising generation 
is a poor, perishing, unconverted, and (except the Lord pour down 
his Spirit) undone generation.” John Eliot is represented by a 
visitor as deploring the decline of the New England church, espe- 
cially in Boston, so that he did not know what would be the result. 
Although he could write so hopefully of the ultimate triumph of 
God’s kingdom Edwards declared, 1747, that ‘‘vice and wickedness 
never did so prevail like an overflowing deluge as in this age.” 
In 1739 the Presbyterian congregation of New York City lamented 
the small attendance upon the public meetings before the arrival of 
Mr. Whitefield, the large arrears of salary yearly increasing, and 
the growing discouragement of the minister. At length, so it 
wrote, six or eight windows in the church building were glazed which 
had been covered with boards about twenty years. Witches were 
put to death. Quakers were executed. At ordination suppers 
‘plenty of good cider and ye inspiring Barbadoes drink’”’ were dis- 
pensed.* Equality in the sight of the Creator had scant recogni- 
tion in the seating of the meeting-houses. The first, as well as 
the second, generation in New England was given to “‘extravagance 
in dress and ornament,” and divers of the elders’ wives were part- 
ners of the general disorder and helped to provoke the Massa- 
chusetts Court to provide corrective legislation. In fact, in those 
7 Magnalia, IT, 508. 8 Adams, Three Episodes of Mass. Hist., 739. 
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good old times human nature seems to have been considerably 
like what human nature is today, and the best you can say is that 
the body ecclesiastic was, as Peter Cartwright said of himself, 
sanctified in spots. Comparing his generation with the days of 
the Reformers, Jonathan Edwards lamented that things had grown 
worse. He said “a prevailing licentiousness in principle and 
opinions” had grown up and there had been ‘‘an exceeding decay 
of vital piety.”® Nor were these the only evils. Before these days 
of Higher Criticism and all sorts of alleged nostrums, distinguished 
ministers had their doubts about the essential truths. Cotton 
Mather, descended from a famous ancestry, wrote in his Diary 
that “‘he had temptations to atheism and to the abandonment of 
all religion as a mere delusion.”” Remembering the treatment 
which Edwards himself received at the hands of the Northampton 
parish and David Brainerd from the authorities of Yale College 
and the presbytery of New Brunswick at the hands of its Presby- 
terian brethren of the other presbyteries, we need not be brought 
into any depths of discouragement by the threatening winds which 
seem to prevail in quarters of our church general today. 


II. THE MISSION OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY 


The discernment of the providential and prophetic elements 
in a movement is a far different thing from the discrimination of 
the past stages of a movement. It is, however, not going far afield 
to present the mission of American Christianity in several aspects. 

1. Its mission seems plainly to be to demonstrate that the com- 
plete separation of church and state, as we have practiced it, is 
the principle most favorable for the development of the Christian 
religion. The self-government of the American church stands 
for a voluntary return to the condition in which the church found 
herself placed prior to the conversion of Constantine. The Reform- 
ers knew imperfectly of any other theory than the union of the 
two realms, and whether it was in Geneva or Wittenberg or Ziirich, 
in Amsterdam or Edinburgh or Westminster, the idea of the 
church as an independent commonwealth, supreme in its own 
domain, was not known as it isamong us. The customs of taxing 


9 Work of Redemption, Worcester ed., 1808, II, 311. 
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the entire body politic for ecclesiastical purposes, of ratification 
by the civil power of the acts of church synods, and enforcing 
civil penalties for religious offenses came over with our early fore- 
fathers. If in the northern colonies banishment or death were 
made the penalties for denying the Bible to be the infallible word 
of God, in Virginia all failing to attend the Sabbath services or to 
pay due respect to the parish clergyman were soundly punished. 
It was with the advice of two godly Dutch dominies that the 
governor of Manhattan shipped the Lutheran preacher, Goet- 
wasser, back to Holland, and Presbyterians have not forgotten 
how Francis Makemie of honorable memory was put into jail and 
heavily mulcted by Lord Cornbury. Nathaniel Ward, in his 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam, was representing the prevailing feel- 
ing in New England when he pronounced a state tolerating different 
religions “‘a bear garden, an aviary of errors.”"° This was just 
about what Robert Baillie, journalist of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, said when he declared the toleration of any and every religion 
to be “so prodigious an impiety that the Westminster religious 
parliament cannot help but abhor the very meaning of it.” The 
noble expression that God alone is Lord of the conscience, which 
the Westminster Assembly incorporated in its Confession, burns 
with a brightness its learned framers did not see. 

Roger Williams, the advocate of soul-liberty, occupies, by 
common consent, a position in the Hall of Fame. He was erratic 
and would have been an uncomfortable bed-fellow for the most tol- 
erant and amiable of our time. It is probable that were he living 
he would withdraw from all church connection now, as he did three 
centuries ago, and become a “‘seeker.”” But the spirit of religious 
liberty born in Rhode Island and practiced in Pennsylvania, and 
also in Maryland for a time, went into the code of the republic 
when it was formed. Nowhere, so far as I know, is the principle of 
the independence of the church of all state control better expressed 
than in the declaration of the first Presbyterian Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in 1789. It runs: “We consider the rights 
of private judgment, in all matters that respect religion, as univer- 


0 One of the most emphatic and amusing statements of this principle is made by 
Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, Jamiesen’s ed., 145 ff. 
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sal and inalienable, and we do not even wish to see any religious 
constitution aided by the civil power, further than may be neces- 
sary for protection and security, and, at the same time, be equal 
and common to all.” 

A free, self-governing church is adapted to secure three things: 
sincerity in Christian profession, the wide participation of the 
laity in Christian activities, and a ministry choosing its vocation 
from spiritual motives. The voluntary system is here on trial. 
It is for the American church to show that the claim made for it 
is true, that it is the Scriptural method and is best adapted to 
develop Christian manhood, and to permeate society with the 
leaven of the Christian religion. 

2. The second mission of the American church is to show the 
important part the laity may perform in the earthly kingdom of 
God. By the mediaeval practice and theory, laymen were little 
more than passive recipients of the instructions of the priesthood 
and the sacraments. In insisting upon the priesthood of all 
Christian men, the Reformers prepared the way for our American 
practice without anticipating it at all fully. Marsiglius of Padua 
had enunciated the principle before Luther and the Reformatory 
Councils had some idea of the principle. The exclusion of the laity 
from all church control was one of the three walls of Jericho which 
Luther pulled down in his Address to the German Nobility. In the 
Protestant churches of the United States the principle has been 
given full recognition, unless an exception be taken on the ground 
of the restriction put upon the representation of women in our 
church assemblies. It is essentially the Puritan principle. 

In the popular stress laid upon the activity of the laity, there 
is connected a peril lest a certain counting-house sort of religious 
fussiness be taken as a substitute for religious conviction and all 
sorts of organizations for old and young be treated as the supreme 
channel of religious life rather than sound biblical and perhaps 
catechetical training. Bustle and statistics are in danger of 
clogging the way to the heart where streams of living devotion 
should be flowing. Nevertheless, it is true that in the Christian 
activity of the laity within the church walls, in missionary effort 
and benevolence, in all educational and public moral issues lies 
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a notable part of the strength of American Christianity and the 
hopefulness of its outcome. 

3. The third mission of American Christianity is to show that 
an ample Christian experience and hearty Christian co-operation 
are easily compatible with denominational distribution. In the 
past our sectarian differences have been made subject of serious 
rebuke. In the judgment of Catholics, sects are regarded as a 
proof of the weakness and the human origin of Protestantism. 
Recently a statement was made by a Catholic priest, taking this 
position, that there were no less than g2 different Protestant bodies 
at work in China. In Germany the sectarian divisions of American 
Protestantism have never been understood, and the United States 
has been disparaged as the breeding-place of denominations. To 
such criticisms various reasonable and good answers may be given. 
Differentiations in the church may be as positive an indication of 
vigor of religious thought and conviction as differentiation in the 
vegetable world is an indication of inner fulness of life. And then 
it may be said that in no part of Protestant Christendom is the 
co-operation and fellowship between ministers of different church 
affiliations more general and more hearty than with us. 

As for our American Christianity, the time seems to have gone 
by for the denominations to assail one another or for one denomi- 
nation to hold itself aloof from the others as though it were the 
unique repository of the truth and grace of God. The Protestant 
bodies insist upon the unity of the faith and the essential unity of 
the church. Outward forms are of minor import, as are differ- 
ences of language. Against the world we are one, as the German 
army of Bliicher and the English army of Wellington were one 
against Napoleon. Unity is something higher than uniformity 
and we do not insist upon the latter in ritual and government so 
long as temperaments differ in this present earthly condition. 
The Apostolic succession appertains to all who are in the ministry 
of godly living and godly dying. It comes not by the laying on of 
hands but by the touch of the Holy Spirit. The fruits of the Spirit 
are distinctly recorded in the New Testament. 

That the cause of the church has been hindered by the disputes 
and alienations of Protestant bodies since the time Luther refused 
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the right hand of fellowship to Zwingli at Marburg cannot be 
denied. We have been learning something, and one of the things 
learned is that the precise determination of the mode of the Lord’s 
presence in the Lord’s Supper has indeed its place, but the matter 
of supreme importance is that men, taking the words of institu- 
tion, unite in devotion to the Lord, in fellowship with him and in 
considerate regard for all who call upon his name. The American 
churches have been brought to a realization of their unity and 
their obligation to be confederate in all good work from three sides 
—the antagonism of some of our modern learning to the super- 
natural origin and mission of the Christian church, the more fair 
and unsectarian exposition of the Word of God, and the study of 
the history of the church in past centuries, from which it appears 
that goodness of life has found high development, equally in all 
the various denominations. This result, so far as can be made out, | 
has not been brought about by any propaganda that the church 
is in the bishop, as Cyprian alleged, or that it is tied up to any 
form of church government or ritual. The experience of Christians 
is coming to be felt to be just as important as the precise phrase- 
ology of Christian doctrine, or as this or that notion of prelacy and 
the Christian priesthood. Perhaps it is more important that 
Christendom includes the Episcopalian who wrote “Just as I am” 
as well as Charles Wesley who wrote ‘Jesus, Lover of my soul,” 
the blind Scotch preacher with his ‘‘O Love that wilt not let me go,” 
as well as our own Congregationalist with his ‘‘ My faith looks up 
to thee” and our Baptist who wrote “My country, ’tis of thee.” 
And of course the boundaries are to be extended far beyond these 
Protestant precincts. Love is coming to its own, the chief of all 
the virtues. It is better than the understanding of all mysteries 
and all knowledge; it thrives under the light of the cross. It grows 
strong and triumphant in ministries to men, as taught in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. 

I am one of those who do not share the opinion that the denomi- 
national variations in this country have been a bane. They have 
had their good mission. As between torpid ecclesiastical uni- 
formity and controversial denominational rivalry I would choose 
the latter. Life is always interesting. A swift current with eddies 
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is to be chosen rather than a pond. The mind of man and the 
tastes of the aesthetic man must have freedom in the spiritual 
world, even as the flowers in our gardens. Unity does not call 
for monotony. There would be uniformity if all doves would 
return to the original slatey color, There is one Spirit but there 
are differences of administration; one Christ, but even obedience 
to him may show itself in differences of expression. One of the 
hopeful signs of the age is that the different Protestant churches 
are ready for a combination of forces, so only they may thereby 
secure religious efficiency at home and on the mission field. Pru- 
dence and business common-sense seem to be quite compatible 
with earnest supplication for the enduement of the Holy Spirit. 
If necessary to advance the kingdom of God in any community 
or in the world at large, private differences and methods must not 
stand in the way of combination and federation or even corporate 
unity. 

How far the movement in the direction of denominational com- 
bination may go, it is hard to prognosticate. In Canada there is 
but one Presbyterian communion. In Scotland the spirit of union, 
which brought together in the first year of the century the United 
and the Free churches, is now moving to bring into closer fellow- 
ship and perhaps into corporate union the United Free and the 
Established churches. It has occurred to many to ask whether 
religious energy would not be increased if the various Presbyterian 
bodies of the United States should be united in one communion. 
Perhaps the time will come when geographical considerations will 
determine largely the organization of churches and we shall have 
the churches of New York and the churches of other provinces 
closely linked and bound together and each sectional church in 
healthy rivalry with others in doing the most good. The Catholic 
church realized in the Middle Ages the dream of one head for the 
entire church of Western Europe. Of the expediency of any such 
system opinions differ. It would not work in civil affairs. The 
mediaeval idea of the empire has been given up and the Protestant 
parts of Christendom think they have gotten along quite comfort- 
ably, enjoying recognition from the Head of the church without 
yielding to the idea of a single earthly authority. 
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4. Of course, there is another great mission of our national 
Christianity. It is to give the gospel to all the peoples that com- 
pose our population and thus to break down the barriers of race 
and to contribute to their fusion into one homogeneous body. 
The emigrant population, which has been coming to us heretofore— 
German, Swede, Irish, Huguenot, Scotch, and English—have 
become amalgamated. Now Bohemian, Italian, Pole, and other 
peoples are destined to mingle with Saxon and Celt. There could 
be no nobler task, no more brotherly task, no more patriotic task 
for the American churches than to bring to living embodiment in 
these peoples, the spirit of John Huss and Savonarola and John 
a Lasco, whether they remain in their mother churches or make 
transition to the Protestant communions. The strength of Ameri- 
can Christianity must show itself adequate to cope with the problem 
which the influx of the new populations involves. Fortunately 
in no other country is the evangelistic spirit more free and more 
confident than in our own. It is not boastful exalting when we 
say that in the older lands Christianity is bound by certain tra- 
ditions and long-established customs as we are not. One hundred 
and sixty years ago Jonathan Edwards, in writing of the Great 
Revival, expressed the prophetic opinion that “there are many 
things which make it probable that the glorious work of God which 
is to renew the world of mankind will begin in America. This 
new world is probably now discovered,” he continues, “that the 
new and most glorious state of God’s church on earth might com- 
mence there, that God in it might begin a mew world in a spiritual 
respect, when He creates the new heavens and the new earth.”™ 
Certainly American Christianity has had and is having an excep- 
tional opportunity. With the great adjacent nation, it seems to 
be appointed to be the special distributing agency of the institu- 
tions of civil liberty and the individualizing yet unitive power of 
the gospel. In seeking to fulfil this appointed mission we may 
still continue to regard as prophetic the words of Bishop Berkeley: 


Westward the star of empire takes its way; 
The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day— 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


1 Revival of Religion, 192. 











THE RESTORATION OF IMMERSION BY THE ENGLISH 
ANABAPTISTS AND BAPTISTS (1640-1700) 
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I. THE PROCEDURE OF THE FIRST CONGREGATION OF ENGLISH 
PARTICULAR IMMERSIONIST ANABAPTISTS, AND THE 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED THEREIN 

A year ago I published an article concerning the rise of the 
Collegiants or Rynsburgers of Holland.t From them it has been 
supposed in recent years that the earliest congregation of English 
Particular Immersionist Anabaptists originally procured their 
baptism. In the article mentioned above I intentionally did not 
venture farther than to suggest that the Rynsburgers co-operated 
with the English congregation. In the present article I desire 
to give my reason for so doing, to show to what extent, in my 
opinion, the Rynsburgers co-operated with the English, and also 
to attempt to elucidate certain other obscure points in the history 
of baptism among the English Anabaptists and Baptists between 
1640 and 1700. 

During the last few years it has been thought by students, that 
Richard Blunt went over to Holland in 1640 or 1641 and was there 
immersed by one John Batte [Batten], a Collegiant; that after his 
return to England in 1641, having himself been baptized in Holland, 
he immersed Mr. Samuel Blacklock, a teacher of the London con- 
gregation; and then, that these two baptized the rest of the church, 
thus maintaining such a succession in their immersion as the 
situation seemed to them to demand. 

At the outset it should be admitted that it was most natural for 
this view to have been adopted, since there appeared to be so much 
in its favor. Nevertheless, though I think it beyond doubt that 


t“The Collegiants or Rynsburgers of Holland: Through Whose Co-operation 
the Members of the First Immersionist English Anabaptist Congregation in London 
Procured Their Baptism in 1641.”—Review and Expositor (Louisville, Ky.), October, 
IgI0, 526-47. 
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immersion was restored by the English Particular Anabaptists in, 
or about, 1641, I now feel equally certain that some features of 
the theory as expressed above are utterly wrong. There is, for 
instance, in my opinion, no good evidence to show that the Eng- 
lish Anabaptists derived their immersion by succession from the 
Dutch Rynsburgers or Collegiants, or that Richard Blunt was ever 
immersed by John Batten, while there is the best of proof that 
no such succession existed, and that Blunt was not immersed in 
Holland. That this opinion is true, it is hoped the following pages 
will satisfactorily demonstrate. 

As is well known, the main foundation for the view now generally 
held on this subject is a portion of the so-called Kiffin manuscript? 
which reads as follows: 


3% Mo:[nth. From margin: “1640”] The Church became two by mutuall 
consent just half being w Mr" P. Barebone, & y® other halfe with M* H. 
Iessey. M* Richard Blunt w* him being convinced of Baptism y* also it ought 
to be by diping y® Body into y® Water, resembling Burial & riseing again. 
2 Col:2.12. Rom. 6.4. had sober conferance about in y® Church, & then w* 
some of the forenamed who also ware so convinced: And after Prayer & con- 
ferance about their so enjoying it, none haveing then so so [sic] practised in Eng- 
land to professed Believers, & hearing that some in y® Nether Lands had so 
practised they agreed & sent over M’ Rich. Blunt (who understood Dutch) w® 
Letters of Commendation, who was kindly accepted there, & returned w 
Letters from them Io: Batte a Teacher there, & from that Church to such as 
sent him. 

[From margin: “ 1641”] They proceed on therein, viz, Those Persons y* ware 
persuaded Baptism should be by dipping y® Body had mett in two Companies 
& did intend so to meet after this, all these agreed to proceed alike togeather. 
And then Manifesting (not by any formal Words a Covenant) w word was 
scrupled by some of them, but by mutual desires & agreement each Testified.: 

Those two Companyes did set apart one to Baptize the rest; so it was - 
solemnly performed by them. 

Mr’ Blunt Baptized M* Blacklock y* was a Teacher amongst them, & M* 
Blunt being Baptized, he & M' Blacklock Baptized y® rest of their friends that 
ware so minded, & many being added to them they increased much{.] 


If we scrutinize this rather crudely expressed passage, we may 
be surprised to notice that in the first paragraph there is no direct 
statement that Blunt was baptized by Batten, but merely an asser- 


2 Contained in the Gould transcript of Benjamin Stinton’s lost “Repository,’’ 
document No. 2, Regents’ Park College, London. 
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tion to the effect that Blunt went over to Holland with letters of 
commendation and returned apparently with answers from Batten’s 
church (in Leyden) to the congregation in London. The last 
paragraph is likewise very loose in expression and in fact ambigu- 
ous, since it may quite warrantably be interpreted to mean either 
that Blunt (having already been immersed in Holland) baptized 
Blacklock, and then with him baptized the rest; or that Blunt 
(while still unimmersed, since the Rynsburgers’ plunging baptism 
had not been found entirely satisfactory from the Englishman’s 
standpoint) baptized Blacklock, and that after Blunt had in turn 
been immersed by Blacklock, these two baptized the rest. This 
latter interpretation I believe to be the correct one. 

Under these circumstances, in order to reach any definite con- 
clusion in the matter, it will be necessary for us to supplement our 
knowledge of this event from other sources. Fortunately for our 
purposes, there are several references to the restoration of immer- 
sion by the English Anabaptists in the printed literature preceding 
1700. Of these accounts the following are the most important that 
I remember to have seen. In the first place, we may cite what the 
author of ‘‘Anti-Quakerism, or, A Character of the Quakers 
Spirit, ....” [“London. 1659.’’], has to say: 


Then he turned Anabaptist 


Then you together took in hand, 

To build Christ house upon the Sand, 
And still you want the Corner stone, 
I mean Jesus that is Christ alone. 


His word you know you did promise, 
And there you found the word baptize, 
You said the meaning of’t must be 
Needs meant of water, Baptisme. 


Then did you muse and cast your care 
All for an Administrator, 

But here in England none was seen, 
That used ought but sprinkling. 


At length you heard men say, 

That there was Saints in Silesia, 
Who ever since the Apostles time 
Had kept this Ordinance pure, divine. 
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Thither alas you sent in haste, 

And thus you did some treasure waste, 
But when your messengers came there, 
They were deceiv’d as we are here. 
But this they told you in good deed, 
That they of baptism stood in need, 
And for a present remedy, 

With prayers they to Heaven did cry. 
Then did they with a joynt consent 
Do that of which you now repent, 
Authorize one them to baptize, 

Thus this fine cheat they did devise. 


The Original of the Anabaptists 


They said that you should thus do, 
And God would own it they did know, 
And you their councel simply took, 
Because Baptize was writ in Book. 


He turned Seeker and Ranter 
And thus at length you your selves baptiz’d, 
Tell [Till] you another sect devis’d; 
You will say now Ordinances are low, 
God doth not own them you do know. 


Then you Assemblies quite forsook, 


They sent up and down the world for a Man to baptize them, but they 
found none, but such as had baptized themselves. 

In England there was some in the practise of sprinckling, but those the 
Dippers, to my knowledge, did reject from Communion with them on this very 
ground. They forsook Assemblies, and lay dormant... . 

This story in verse of the restoration of immersion in England, 
when converted into plain prose, seems to teach that the English 
Anabaptists sent messengers over to Silesia (perhaps the Polish 
Anabaptists are intended, but Holland undoubtedly was the precise 
country),’ hoping thus to secure from foreign parts an ordinance 
that had been lost in England. When, however, the messengers 

3 I know of no evidence to show that the “plunging” baptism of the Collegiants 


was derived directly, or even indirectly, from the Polish Anabaptists, though that has 
long been thought to have been the case. 
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reached the country to which they had been sent, they found they 
had only wasted their money in traveling thither, because no 
satisfactory immersion could be procured there. The foreign 
Anabaptists are accordingly represented as praying for “‘a present 
remedy,” and finally as “authorizing” someone to administer 
immersion. They are then said to have advised the English 
messengers to do likewise, but these hesitated, and only “at length” 
(i.e., probably after their return to England) followed the example 
of the foreign Anabaptists by appointing someone to administer 
baptism to them. Later, after they had thus been immersed, they 
began to doubt the validity of their baptism, and became Seekers. 

This is the substance of the narrative, it appears to me, and it 
will be well for us to keep the details in mind. 

Thomas Wall, in his book entitled, ‘Infants Baptism from 

Heaven, of Divine Institution” (London, 1692), gives the following 
account.4 Unfortunately, I have not yet been able to find a copy 
of his earlier work to which he refers: 
And whereas H. Collins saith I falsly assert, viz. That the English Anabap- 
tists receive their Baptism from him, I shewed in a small Treatise long ago 
on that Subject, Printed 1669 [i.e., ten years later than “Anti-Quakerism” 
mentioned above]. P.45. in which I also inserted what I heard, that one Mr. 
[John] Spilsbury should go to Holland to be Baptised of this Smith, and so 
brought it into England. .... 

This version contains a very apparent anachronism, and conse- 
quently cannot be regarded as strictly historical. However, in its 
hint that those who meditated procuring immersion from Holland 
had been members of Spilsbury’s congregation, the account is evi- 
dently not far from correct. 

Edward Hutchinson, who was a Baptist, and might be supposed 
to have received perfectly accurate information on such an impor- 
tant matter, presents a very similar version.’ However, it should 
be remembered that he also was obliged to rely on report, and that 
he wrote about thirty-five years after the event to which he refers 
occurred: 

When the professors [of religion, or church-members] of these Nations had 
been a long time wearied with the yoke of superstitious ceremonies, traditions of 

4P. 22. 


5In “A Treatise Concerning the Covenant and Baptism” (London, 1676), sig. 
A; recto and verso. 
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men, and corrupt mixtures in the worship and service of God; it pleased the 
Lord to break these yokes, and by a very strong impulse of his spirit upon the hearts 
of his people, to convince them of the necessity of Reformation. Divers pious and 
very gracious people having often sought the Lord by fasting and prayer, that he 
would shew them the patern of his house, the goings out, and comeings in thereof, 
&c. Resolved (by the grace of God) not to receive or practise any piece of positive 
worship, which had not precept or Example from the word of God. Imnfant- 
Baptism coming of course under consideration, after long search and many debates 
it was found to have no footing in the Scriptures (the only rule and standard to 
try doctrines by) but on the contrary a meer innovation, yea the prophanation of an 
ordinance of God. And though it was purposed to be laid aside, yet what fears, 
tremblings, and temptations did attend them lest they should be mistaken, consider- 
ing how many learned and Godly men were of an opposite perswasion: How 
gladly would they have had the rest of their brethren gone along with them? But 
when there was no hopes, they concluded that a Christians faith must not stand 
in the wisdom of men, and that every one must give an account of himself to 
God, and so resolved to practise according to their light: The great objection was, 
the want of an Administrator, which (as I have heard) was removed by sending 
certain messengers to Holland whence they were supplyed.... . 


More reliance, fortunately, can be placed upon the testimony of 
Francis Bampfield, an early Seventh-Day Baptist. He apparently 
made a prolonged study of the problem as to how immersion might 
satisfactorily be restored, and gathered all the information he could 
with regard to the various methods employed toward this end by 
the earliest English Immersionist Anabaptists. Fortunately, in an 
account contained in one of his works® relating to the subject, he 
clearly’ though anonymously mentions Blunt’s congregation, and 
although, as will be noticed, his book was published forty years 
after the event here described, and although he makes an alternative 
statement as to the method adopted by this church in recovering 

6 meme 1p | A NAME, an After-one; | or, | Ovoua Kady, | A NAME, a New 
One,| .. . .” (London, 1681), 16. 


7 The passage which undoubtedly identifies the church referred to by Bampfield 
as that of Richard Blunt is the following from Thomas Edwards’ “The Third Part of 
Gangrena” (London, 1646), 112-13: 

“A woman who sometimes was a Member of a Church of the Anabaptists, 
acquainted me in June fifth [1646], she was of one Blunt, Emmes, and Wrighters 
Church, one of the first and prime Churches of Anabaptists now in these latter times: 
This woman thought there was somthing more excellent in this company, and that 
way, then in other men, and that she might have trusted her life with them; but after 
awhile she found them a wretched people; The Church broke into pesces, and some 
went one way, some another, divers fell off tono Church atall..... 
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baptism by immersion, he nevertheless gives such information as, 
supplemented by the statements of other early and reliable writers, 
makes it perfectly certain that Blunt, after all that has been said and 
written in recent years, was not immersed in Holland. Bampfield’s 
version runs as follows: 

He [Shem Acher, i.e., Francis Bampfield] has been credibly informed by 
two yet alive in this City of London, who were Members of the first Church of 
Baptized [i.e., immersed] Believers here, that their first Administrator was one 
who baptized himself, or else he and another baptized one another, and so 
gathered a Church; which was so opposed in Publick and in Private, that they 
were disputed out of their Church-State and Constitution, out of their Call to 
Office; that not being able to justify their Principle and Practice by the Word, 
they were broken and scattered... . . 

Now we have absolutely no reason to believe that Blunt bap- 
tized himself, for if he had done so there would certainly have been 
a far more definite tradition of such a remarkable performance, if 
not an extended record. Accordingly we may fall back on 
Bampfield’s alternative, and conclude that Blunt and Blacklock 
“baptized one another, and so gathered a Church.” This con- 
clusion is amply supported by the fact that it would have been 
absolutely impossible for Blunt, who was a Particular (Calvinistic) 
Anabaptist, ever to have accepted immersion at the hands of the 
Arminian Collegiants, or Rynsburgers. 

Finally, we may bring in such hitherto unnoticed primary 
evidence as, I think, will make our view perfectly conclusive even 
to the most skeptical mind. In the first place, we will appeal to 
the direct and definite printed statement by Henry Jessey, who, as 
is well known, was intimately acquainted with all the circumstances 
connected with the restoration of immersion in the first congrega- 
tion of English Particular Immersionist Anabaptists. In his book 
entitled, ‘‘A Storehovse Of Provision” (London, 1650),* he says: 

3d. Answ. If none but Baptized ones, are own’d to be Disciples; then, the 
first Restorers, of Baptisme [i.e., immersion] were not own’d to be Disciples [i.e., 
evidently, because their first administrator of immersion had not himself been 
immersed, when he began to administer that ordinance]. 

In other words, Blunt had not been immersed before he “‘ dipped” 
Blacklock, and consequently had not been baptized by John Batten 
in Holland. 

*P. 188. 
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In the second place, we refer to the earlier and still more 
explicit statement in P.[raise-God] B.[arebone]’s ‘“‘A | REPLY | To 
THE | Frivolous and impertinent ANSvvVER | of R. B.[arrow] to the 
discourse of P. B.[arebone] |. ...” (London, 1643)? 

Certainly he is greatly mistaken, I have spoken for the ordinance of Christ 
which he hath peremptorily condemned, and yet doth, denying the Baptisme of 
all the reformed Churches & separ[at]ed Churches, & also of all other Christians 
either Reformed, or yet in defection, only those two or three excepted that have 
within these two or three yeeres, or some such short time, bin totally dipped 
for Baptisme, by persons at the beginning unbaptized themselves, An opinion 
so rare and singular, so high and presumptuous as I suppose all persons godly 


Surely no statement of the case could be more definite than this 
made in 1643, or could come from a person better informed than 
“P. B.,” who is generally taken to be Praise-God Barebone. Ac- 
cordingly, we are completely justified in once more reconstructing 
the story of the restoration of immersion by the first congregation 
of English Particular Anabaptists in 1640 and 1641. My version 
would read as follows: 

Some of the members of John Spilsbury’s church, perhaps also 
of Jessey’s congregation,’ having become dissatisfied with the rebap- 
tism or baptism by sprinkling or affusion previously received, decided 
to organize a congregation of their own, in which baptism was only 
to be administered to believers, or adults, by “dipping.” At this 
time, however, no Anabaptist could be found in London™ who had 
been immersed. In their dilemma the members of the church 
may first have been reminded of the Dutch Mennonites and of 
the Dutch-English congregation in Amsterdam. At any rate, 
Richard Blunt was sent over with letters of recommendation to 
Holland, and very likely, I think, may have passed through Amster- 
dam, in order that he might learn by every possible means what 

9 Pp. 30-31. 

t0 Tt will be noticed that in this respect my account does not seem to agree with 
that contained in the Kiffin manuscript. My reason for this divergence is given in my 
book entitled The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent Research, 1912 


(Vol. I., p. 330), which is now about to be published by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press. 


™ But there evidently was at least one Immersionist General Anabaptist some- 
where in England about 1635. (See my Early English Dissenters, 1912, Vol. I, 
PP. 378-79.) 
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satisfaction could be found in solving the problems which lay before 
his congregation in London. No doubt he was kindly received, 
but as is well known, the Mennonites and Waterlanders have never 
practiced immersion. Accordingly, Blunt went on to Leyden, 
where John Batten and other Collegiants who administered baptism 
by “‘plunging” held their meetings. Here Blunt seems to have had 
a pleasant visit, and when he returned to England he brought with 
him letters from Batten and his church in Leyden to the London 
congregation. No doubt information was therein contained as to 
how the Collegiants had proceeded in restoring baptism by “‘plung- 
ing,” and also, perhaps, a description of their mode of “plunging.” 

Blunt, who very likely had seen Batten or other Collegiants 
administer baptism, was naturally chosen to immerse Blacklock. 
Later Blacklock immersed Blunt, and then these two baptized the 
rest of those who desired to be “dipped.” By January 9, 1641-42, 
fifty-three persons had been thus immersed in the two companies 
which had been formed. Of one of these Blunt appears to have 
become the leader, while Sam.[?Laurence] Blacklock [Blaiklock] 
evidently became the leader of the other. Both of these divisions 
of the church, I judge, were unable to survive the attacks that 
were made upon them in 1642 and 1643. 

What were these attacks, and why were they so successful ? 

Francis Bampfield, in the citation given above, has practically 
answered these questions, and we need here merely amplify to some 
extent what he there says. The attacks chiefly centered around 
two problems, namely, (1) Who is a sufficiently authorized admin- 
istrator of this lost ordinance of baptizing by immersion? and (2) 
What is the true New Testament mode of administering baptism by 
immersion? ‘The opponents of the immersionist Anabaptists were 
able without great difficulty to point out flaws in Blunt’s procedure, 
and hence arose a controversy, which lasted for some years, and 
raised a doubt in the minds of many of the Anabaptists as to 
whether they had been justified in their restoration of immersion, 
and resulted in many of them finally becoming Seekers and Quakers. 


Norte.—A part of the following citation (from the “Epistle to the Reader” in 
Nathanael Homes’ “A | VINDICATION | or | BAPTIZING | BELLEVERS IN- 
FANTS,” [London, 1646], evidently refers to the first congregation of English Particular 
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' 
Immersionist Anabaptists in London. The passage is important, because it is unusually 
explicit. The “Minister” mentioned I take to have been John Spilsbury, who 
apparently did not join in Blunt’s venture, but was the minister of the congregation 
from which he had separated. The citation gives us an unusually clear introduction 
to the subject of Baptist origins: 
“ But the insatisfactory calling of the Anabaptists-Administrators of their pretended 
better baptisme, upon a former worse-conceited-baptisme; being either not extraordinarily 
called; or not having the first Seale themselves; or being Sebaptists, that is, self-baplizers; 
or baptised with the old sort of Infant-baptisme: (in either of which they are most unlike to 
John Tue Baptist) hath justly caused many to hold off from them, and many to fall 
away from them. And many that are with them, to be at a losse where to rest. One 
Congregation at first adding to their Infant-baptisme, the adult baptisme of sprinkling: 
then not resting therein, endeavoured to adde to that, a dipping, even to the breaking to peeces 
of their Congregation. Since that, the Minister first dipped himselfe. Not contented 
therewith, was after baptized by one, that had onely his Infant-baptisme. Thus doth Gods 
justice leave us to find nothing in an ordinance, when we put too much upon an ordinance; 
and from too much, to fall to nothing, but a crying out, All Ordinances, Ministeries, &c. 
are all polluted. So that as before they could not tel where to end, so now not where to 
begin to reform, ... .” 


Il. THE SUBSEQUENT SOLUTION OF THESE BAPTISMAL PROBLEMS 
BY THE ENGLISH ANABAPTISTS AND BAPTISTS 

a) As to the administrator of immersion.—P .[raise-God] B.[are- 
bone] in “‘A Discourse tending to prove the Baptisme in, or under 
The Defection” (London, 1642) indicates that for overcoming the 
difficulty concerning the administrator of immersion three methods 
of procedure had suggested themselves to the English Anabaptists 
before that date, namely, (1) to have the first administrator baptized 
in Holland, (2) to have him baptize himself before he baptized 
others, or (3) to have him baptize others while he himself (at least 
in the first instance) remained unbaptized. None of these three 
ways appeared satisfactory to their critics, if at first to themselves, 
as is made sufficiently evident in the following words taken from 
Barebone’s pamphlet: 
If they [the English Anabaptists] had questioned, as I have heard some, 
going over the Sea, they may please to minde the example of our Lord, that 
went over Jordan to Iohn, but it is likely, they question their Baptisme that 
went before them, whether it were true or no, it not being lineally descended, 
and indeed so have they cause: . . . .* there is no need of this new way never 


heard of in the word of God, namely of a persons Baptising of himselfe, and so 
others afterward, or others before he himselfe being Unbaptised, .. . .% 


=P. 9. 3 P. 11. 
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Later in the seventeenth century the English Anabaptists them- 
selves became less satisfied with the methods which had hitherto 
been employed in the restoration of immersion, and more conscious 
of the great, perhaps insurmountable, difficulties which loomed in 
the way of attaining the satisfaction of their hopes. This spirit 
of uncertainty and unrest is well illustrated in the following extended 
passage (partially cited above in another connection), published 
by the Seventh-Day Baptist, Francis Bampfield, in 1681. Herein 
the whole problem of finding a satisfactory administrator of 
immersion, and the varied means devised to solve the problem, are 
clearly presented. Whether the difficulties in the situation were in 
reality successfully overcome the reader may judge for himself. 
With this point, however, we are not at present concerned, and we 
may accordingly turn at once to the passage from Bampfield:4 

In the next place, his [Shem Acher’s, i.e., Francis Bampfield’s] perfecting of 
Believers Baptism comes to be considered. Convictions about this also, did 
quickly spread in the Prison, and from thence in other places. Having no 
convenient Accommodations for Dipping, under close Confinement, he and two 
more took up Resolutions to pass under that Ordinance, when the LORD should 
give his Prisoner Liberty: when he was set free, he and the other being at a 
time in London, two Brethren and one Sister, being throughly satisfied in each 
other, took Boat and rowed down to Battersey near London, and having dis- 
covered a convenient place of passing into the Thames River, intended there to 
submit to this Appointment of their LORD the next Morning, if not prevented 
or hindred. There they kept Sabbath: before the ending of which day, 
somewhat providentially fell out by a difference in Judgment, which did put a 
stop to that whole Action for that time. Thus the LORD wisely ordered, and 
graciously over-ruled this Affair for Good. ... . 

Before, he [Shem Acher] therefore writes downright to the Case for matter 
of Fact, he will set down, what both before and since, he hath met with for an 
answer to this Question, Who should be the Administrator, and who is fittest for it? 

There were divers of the Perswasion and Practice for Believers Baptism, 
some who had been his Fellow Prisoners, others of the same mind who gave 
him Christian Visits: but, his Spirit was not satisfied with any one of them. 
For, as for the Objection that has been made, that, a dead Man cannot bury 
himself, as if therefore, a Man could not baptize himself: Such arguing from 
some Similitudes are often mistaken and misapplyed, and recoil upon the 
Objecter. As in this Case, a grown Believer, if in any circumstanced Case he 
have a sufficient Call to baptize himself, yet is supposed to be not altogether 


4 C™PN OW | A NAME, an After-one; | or, |” Ovoua Karvd», | A NAME, A New 
One,| .... ” (London, 1681), 14-17. 
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dead, but, alive both in Nature and in Grace too: and a living Person may do 
such an Action, as may set out a dying, burial, and rising again... . . Being 
in London, and making enquiry there, his disatisfaction grew on: For, upon 
search made concerning, either a First-or-After-Administrator of this Ordi- 
nance, he was informed, either by printed Records, or by credible Witnesses, 
that the Administrator, was, [sic] 

Either, a Self Baptizer; such he knew not one lawfully authorized there- 
unto: (which yet) he will not totally condemn, especially, if a Call can be 
cleared up thereunto from the LORD. The Grounds and Reasons whereof are 
not fit to be brought in here, particularly, tho the discerning Reader may 
catch at Hints enough in what doth follow. There are Hebrew words, which 
do set out some such Washings, that are in two Conjugations, . . . . But, he 
knew no such Administrator to his satisfaction: For, if the Historian have not 
wronged some of the first so baptized in Holland, which is too usual, one John 
Smith [Smyth], a Member of Henry Ainsworth’s Church there, being excom- 
municated for some scandalous Offence, is reported to be one of the first, who 
baptized himself first, afterwards baptized others: and this Story brought no 
good report of such an Administrator to Shem Acher. 

Or two Men according to their Principle in their Judgment altogether 
unbaptized before, did baptize one another at the first, and afterwards did 
baptize others; and so were many of the Baptizings in London, reported 
originally to be in one if not in two Instances, where also no extraordinary Call 
from God thereunto, that ever he yet heard of, is pretended or pleaded. 

Or else a private baptized Brother, no lawfully called Minister of Christ, 
nor rightly ordained Officer in a true Church, did baptize others: and so he 
understands were some of the choicest and best accounted Baptizings in the 
esteem of many, of several of the baptized ones in London, carried on by one 
who always refused to be any Mirister, or ordained Officer in the Church. He 
has been credibly informed by two yet alive in this City of London, who were 
Members of the first Church of Baptized Believers here, that their first ACmin- 
istrator was one who baptized himself, or else he and another baptized one 
another, and so gathered a Church; which was so opposed in Publick and in 
Private, that they were disputed out of their Church-State and Constitution, 
out of their Call to Office; that not being able to justify their Principle and 
Practice by the Word, they were broken and scattered. This, together with 
that which goes immediately before, he was and is dissatisfied about: because, 
when he doth look into both the Typical Administrators in the Old Testament, 
and Antitypical ones in the New, still they were in Both, Commissioned, 
Ordained Ministers and Officers appointed thereunto, either extraordinarily 
and immediately by the LORD thereunto; .... 

Or else such one or more, whom such a company of Believers who had no 
lawfully called, rightly ordained Minister or Church-Officer amongst them 
before, nor any such Minister or Ministers, Officer or Officers, to ordain or 
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cammission such, and yet do chuse, and undertake to ordain by laying on of 
hands, they being all private Brethren, some private Brother or Brethren into 
the Ministerial Office, and to send him or them forth to preach and to baptize: 
neither could this quiet his thoughts, or satisfy his spirit. 

Or else some such one, who however pretending to be called and sent forth 
by Men, yet is not gifted, graced, and qualified according to the Requirements 
of Christ in his Word, for such an honourable Office, and weighty Work: here 
also he was to seek, and could not so aquiesce. 

Or otherwise, some such who say they were at their first passing under this 
Ordinance, under an unavoidable necessity of doing somewhat this way beyond 
and besides the ordinary-stated-Scripture-Rule and Way, which they hope the 
LORD did accept of, they giving to him the best they had according to their 
then-understanding: whereunto Shem Acher has only this to desire of such at 
present, that, they see well unto it, their pleaded necessity be such an indis- 
pensible real urgent unavoidable necessity, as the holy Scriptures do warrant; 
and that, they impose not that on him as a standing Rule to submit to, and 
to walk by, who is under other manner of Circumstances, and doth derive all 
his Satisfaction from an higher and purer Spring. And if that Necessity which 
they plead, have led them into a private Path, which is besides the ordinary 
beaten High-way of King Jesus in his Word, they have need to bring forth 
somewhat extraordinary, which may carry along with it true- and self-evidence. 

What other was there then yet left in this case, but only this one, to his 
satisfaction; He having been before so quite taken off from all Men, and all 
Creature-Authorities in these matters of Religion, and having given up himself 
wholly and entirely to Christ as his one and only LORD and Lawgiver, and to 
the Word of Christ as the one and only Rule of Faith, Worship and Life, and 
compleat Summary of all useful Arts and profitable Sciences; and having had 
so many sealing Experiences of Christ’s more immediate and extraodinary [sic] 
Teachings, Callings, Healings of Him by his holy Spirit from his Father in his 
Word, and having passed before under a being baptized with the holy Spirit, 
he with one more travelled from London to Salisbury, where, about the middle 
of the Day, in the broad River of that City, which runs with living water, he 
received his being baptized as by the Hand of Christ himself, in the Face of the 
Heavens, and so passed under Water, and baptized another: and further also 
received Imposition, or stretching out by laying on of Hands, as from this God 
Man, from Christ, tho sitting in the higher Heaven in his glorified Humanity, 
Christ being the Author of this both Water and Spirit-Baptism, and stretching 
out and laying-on of Hands. 

. . . . These two Parts are his [Shem Acher’s] more than ordinary, both 
Call to the Ministerial Office and Work, and way and manner of his Perfecting 
of Baptism. Both which being more immediately derived from Christ, that 
Head Officer of the Church he has the advantage and opportunity of holding 
forth before others, this, as one of the great Truths of the present Age, the way 
and means of Jehovah’s bringing his People to measure all Administrations 
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according to the Prophetical Pattern and promised Platform will be, by raising 
up, by gifting, graceing, calling, and sending forth some extraordinary Messen- 
ger, as from Heaven, to open, interpret, apply, and promote this revealed 
Mystery, relating to the approaching Glory of the latter days. Do not now 
over-hastily conclude, that, this is a rare Artifice, and a witty Invention, for 
Shem [Francis Bampfield] hereby to point out himself to be this special Prophet, 
by a new Name, which he assumes to himself; . . . .*5 

Besides, there may be divers of the Gentiles, who a little before God’s thus 
favouring of Sion, may be brought more throughly into a perfecting of their 
Baptism, from among the Seekers, non-Church-Men, and several others, upon 
some of whose Spirits this doth lye with pressing weight; . . . .% 


b) As to the mode of immersion.—One may perhaps be somewhat 
surprised to learn that the mode of immersion employed by modern 
Baptists, which may be thought by some to have originated in the 
time of Christ, was in reality not in use even among the English 
Anabaptists as early as 1641. Such, nevertheless, is the case, as 
we hope will be amply manifested in the following pages. 

Before proceeding with this point, we may call attention to the 
equally unexpected fact, that there were also English Anabaptists 
who continued” to administer baptism by sprinkling until 1656, 
and very likely still later, as is suggested by the following citation 
taken from Francis Howgill’s ‘A | LAMENTATION | FOR THE | 
SCATTERED TRIBES, |... . ,” which was published at Lon- 
don in that year:* 

Are not some of you who are called Baptized persons, differing about the 
form ? some baptizing into this, some into that ? some sprinkling, some dipping, 
some plunging: where is your example for these things? nay, do not the most 
of you conclude no salvation without it, although in words, some of you will 
denie it? .... 

iP. 17. %6 P. 18. 


17The earlier English General Anabaptists usually administered baptism by 
sprinkling, as is indicated in the following well-known passage from ‘ Mercurius 
Rusticus”’ (1646), 22: 
“ , .. . this Towne [Chelmsford] (as indeed most Corporations, as we finde by experi- 
ence, are Nurceries of Faction and Rebellion) is so filled with Sectaries, especially 
Brownists and Anabaptists, that a third part of the people refuse to receive the blessed 
Sacrament, unlesse they may receive it in what posture they please to take it. They 
have amongst them two sorts of Anabaptists; the one they call the Old men or Aspersi, 
because they were but sprinkled: the other they call the New men, or the Jmmersi, 
because they were overwhelmed in their Rebaptization.”’ 


%P, 26. 
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The varying modes of immersion employed by the early English 
Immersionist Anabaptists may best be illustrated by citing a num- 
ber of fairly well-authenticated contemporary baptismal descrip- 
tions, of which a number fortunately exist, and also one or two 
controversial passages relating to the subject. We may begin with 
the following citation from “The Anabaptists Catechisme,” 1645 :*9 


Q.[uestion] Jn what manner are they dipped when they are received into 
Church-fellowship ? 


A.[nswer] After the persons to be dipped are examined and have declared 
a sufficient testimony before the Congregation, and taken the Oath, the Pastor, 
that is the Dipper, taketh the person that is to be dipped, and goeth with him 
or her whether it be man or woman into the water, and there setting one hand 
upon the backe, and the other upon the head, dips the said person quite over 
head and eares, and then leadeth him or her so dipped by the arme out of the 
water, and presenteth them to the Congregation, who receive them as Members 
of their Congregation. 


The preceding description is interesting since it is sufficiently 
minute to enable us to understand that this mode of “‘dipping”’ is 
quite distinct from the mode of immersion practiced by the modern 
Baptists. No doubt it is this method of “dipping” which is illus- 
trated in the frontispiece of Dr. Daniel Featley’s “The Dippers 
Dipt,” which was originally published about the same time that the 
above-cited passage was written. 

For the following expurgated baptismal description” one does 
not need to apologize, since it has already been cited in extenso by 
Dr. H. M. Dexter in “The True Story of John Smyth, the Se- 
Baptist,” Boston [Mass.], 1881.7" Evidently there is a good deal 
of truth in the narrative, but I am not prepared to say that all the 
details are perfectly historical. I judge, however, that the mode 
of baptism described, in which washing, sprinkling (or rather 
throwing water), and dipping are said to have been combined, is 
worthy of consideration. For the rest, a more conventional picture 
might have been just as useful for our purposes: 


19 Pp. Io-I1. 


20 “* Mercurius Civicus, Londons Intelligencer. . . . . From Thursday October. 8. to 
Thursday Octob. 15. 1646”, pp. 2414-16. 


31 Pp. 60-61. 
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A Relation of the Rebaptizing a Woman at Hempsted in Hartfordshire in 
September Jast past, 1646. by one James Brown a Sawyer. 


In the parish of Hempsted in Hartfordshire, there liveth one James Browne, 
by trade, a sawyer; by calling a converter of holy Sisters; by person, of a very 
big and tall Stature; by Religion, formerly, a good Protestant, diligent in 
hearing of Sermons, and alwayes seeking to heare the best men: Now of late 
time, within these six or seven years, he hath quite left the Church: and 
instead of hearing of Gods Ministers in publique, he is become a preacher and 
teacher of others, (especially of women) going about from house to house 
preaching and teaching, Instructing and Baptizing; (or Rebaptizing) doing 
good as they say, to so many as adhere to his kinde of Teaching: and he is 
either the second or third man of note for spirituall abilities (as the Brethren 
are pleased there to call them) in all that part of the Country. 

About the middle of September now last past, 1646 .This James Browne, 
having on a day Preached (or as they call it spoken) unto an assembly of the 
Brethren, where he inveighed against Baptizing of Infants; affirming it to be a 
most damnable popish sinne: and that all true Christians ought more to mourne 
and lament for that they were Baptized when they were Infants, then for all 
the sinnes that ever they committed in the whole course of their lives; and 
further shewing, how necessary and needfull it was to salvation (having 
attayned unto a sufficient measure of Faith) to be rebaptized. One Mary 
Halsey, wife of William Halsey, a holy woman of the company, desired to be 
Baptized a new: shewing her selfe to be very sorrowfull for the blindnesse of 
her Parents, that would have her Baptized in her Infancy, before she knew 
what it meant, and she (being then without Faith) unworthy of it. Browne 
having throughly examined this his new convert, and found her to have 
attayned to a competent knowledge, the examination ended, This woman with 
Browne went into a River, neere-hand to the house of that dayes exercise, called 
Bourn End River; and there neere unto Bourne End Mill, in a place of the 
River somewhat deeper then the ordinary Channell, where having joyned 
together they went down into the water: Browne went down in his leather 
Breeches, in which he used to go to Sawing: And the woman went into the 
water in a paire of Linnen Drawers, . . . . made of purpose for such like uses, 
the rest of her body being quite naked. 

In this water, Browne washed her body all over from top to toe, rubbing 
her with his hands, as men doe their sheep when they wash them; .. . . and 
th[rlowing water upon her, used the words of Baptisme, I baptize thee, in the 


22In his ‘‘Cata-Baptism: or New Baptism, waxing old,” London, 1655, John 
Goodwin seems to speak with approval of that mode of immersion by dipping to which 
washing was added as a further ceremony: 

“Tf no kind of washing, properly so called, be performed onely by the application 
of the thing or person unto the water, but of the water, unto these, then is that admin- 
istration of Baptisme, which is made by dipping onely, Heterodox and improper, there 
being no washing of the body, in or by such an administration.” (56). 
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name of the Father, and of the Sonne, and of the Holy Ghost: thrusting her 
head three times into the water, because three persons in the Trenity [sic]: 
and in this water I wash and purge away all thy sinnes; . . . . and thou art 
now received into the number of Christs chosen Children; and made a member 
of his mysticall body, and mayest be fully assured of the Kingdome of Heaven. 

This being done, they departed out of the water, and went to the place of 
that dayes exercise. 

This was seene and heard by the Miller of Bourn End, and some others, 
who got behind a hedge to heare and see the action. As they were going out 
of the water, the Miller called to them, . . . . and they departed making no 
answer, and a man with them, that the woman brought downe with her to 
looke to her apparell, which she put off neere the River side, when she went 


Not only did some English Anabaptists continue the practice of 
rebaptizing by sprinkling for a number of years after 1640, but even 
among the immersionist Anabaptists in England for a long period 
varying modes of immersion were employed. This fact is clearly 
to be noted in the pamphlet literature published after 1640, and is 
partially illustrated (somewhat ridiculously no doubt, but yet in 
some measure faithfully) in the curious frontispiece to Dr. Daniel 
Featley’s ‘The Dippers Dipt,”’ 1645, and in the very scarce frontis- 
piece to John Cragge’s “The Arraignment, and Conviction of 
Anabaptism,” 1656. The still earlier mode of plunging baptism 
administered by the Collegiants in Holland is perhaps fairly repre- 
sented in the rather late, but elaborate engraving to be found in 
Dr. William Hurd’s large work in folio entitled, ‘A New Universal 
History of the Religious Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs of the 
Whole World,”’ London [1802 ?].? 

The passage previously cited from Francis Howgill’s “A 
Lamentation for the Scattered Tribes,” 1656, suggests that various 
forms of immersion were still being employed at that date among 
the immersionist Anabaptists, as appears in the words ‘‘some”’ use 
“dipping, some plunging.” Today these different modes are very 
difficult to distinguish from one another, but we undoubtedly 
obtain some idea of the character of the differences from the 
frontispieces previously mentioned, and especially from the follow- 
ing illuminating citation from John Goodwin’s “‘Water-Dipping | 
23 The full-page illustration inserted between pp. 464 and 46s. 
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No | Firm Footing for Church-Communion: . . . . ,”*4 London, 1653. 
This shows that at that date at least three or four such varying 
modes of ‘‘dipping”’ were in use: 


Fifthly, Another thing of little less discouragement unto us then the 
former, is, that there have been, and still are extant, three or four several 
Editions, or man-devised modes, of Dipping, every latter pretending to correct 
the insufficiency, irregularity, or inconvenience, of the former. In regard 
whereof, some (we understand) in stead of being once baptized, have been 
dipped three or four times over, thus committing that sin in Baptism, which 
Christ prohibits in prayer, the sin, I mean, of vain repetitions. So that in case 
our Consciences did lead us to a baptismal Dipping, yet should we be at a loss 
concerning the particular mode or form, which is agreeable to the mind of 
Christ, there being so many Competitors for this honour. And for the Mode 
of the latest and newest Invention, and which (as we understand) is of greatest 
esteem, it is, as far as we are able to conceive by the representation of it made 
unto some of us, so contrived, and so to be managed, that the Baptist, who 
dippeth according to it, had need be a man of stout limbs, and of a very able 
and active body: otherwise the person to be baptized, especially if in any 
degree corpulent or unwieldy, runs a great hazard of meeting with Christs latter 
Baptism in stead of his former. And if this manner of Baptizing were in use 
in the Apostles days, it is no great marvel that Paul, being a man little and low 
of stature (as History reports him, and himself overtures, 2 Cor. 10.1, 10.) 
cared so little and seldom to adventure upon the work. And yet should we 
hesitate in our Consciences much more, where to find a competent person 
amongst them authorized by God to administer such a kind of Baptism unto 

* Pp. 39-40. 

25In his “Cata-Baptism: or New Baptism, waxing old” (London, 1655), John 
Goodwin again describes the advantages of this extremely ludicrous mode of immersion 
with great satisfaction, as if he felt at last that he had discovered a method which he 
could thoroughly recommend, because he felt certain that very few persons would 
be able to administer it: 

“Tf no part of the Baptismal Administration can regularly be performed by the 
party himself, who is to be baptized, but the whole businesse of the Administration is 
to be the work, or act, of the Baptizer onely; then cannot dipping, or plunging the 
body all over in the water, be the regular form or manner of this Administration. 
The reason is, because he that is baptismally dipt, dippeth a good part of his body 
himself by going into the water, and by standing there up to the knees, middle, or 
neck, before the Baptist layeth hand on him. So that that which the Baptist dippeth 
of his body, is onely a part of it, and this (ordinarily, I suppose) but a small part 
neither. He that properly dippeth, must of necessity hold some part of that which is 
dipped in his hand, or with some instrument in his hand. Therefore he that is bap- 
tized by dipping, cannot be reasonably thought to be regularly baptized, unlesse he be 
with clean strength heaved and lifted up into the air by the Baptist, and so gently let 
down into the water, the hand of the Baptizer not taken off from him all the while.” (51). 
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us. For we are not yet baptized into the belief of either of these Doctrines; 
either, 1. That a person unbaptized, may, without a special call or warrant 
from God, like unto that of John Baptist, Luke 3.2. undertake the Administra- 
tion; Or, 2. That that was a case of necessity, wherein either Nicholas Stork 
(with his three Comrades) in Germany about 1521. or whoever he was that first, 
himself being in his own Judgment and Conscience unbaptized, presumed to 
baptize others after that exotique mode in this Nation. Nor are we convinced 
or clear in our Judgments, that any of those, who have been dipped amongst 
us, have been rightly baptized, if it be supposed that true Baptism consists in 
a total immersion, or submersion, by him that baptizeth; because the baptized 
themselves are wont to submerge the greater part of their bodies, before the 
Baptist comes at them; and so are rather se-baptized, then baptized according 
to what the Scripture seems to speak concerning Baptism. Besides, we do 
not read in the Scriptures of any Baptismal Boots, or Baptismal Breeches, or 
of shifting garments to avoyd the danger of being baptized, or of encircling 
women with women after their coming from the water to salve their modesty, 
with some other devices now, or of late in frequent use amongst our new 
Baptists in the way of their practise. All these things narrowly considered, 
minister a ground of vehement suspition unto us, lest the whole story of Bap- 
tismal Diping should prove Apocryphal. 


The following narrative was written by an Anabaptist at the 
request of Jeffry Watts about 1656 or 1657.% The citation is 
instructive, though it does not contain exactly the details in which 
we would here be most interested: 


The Narration of their Dipping in a 
Pond of Much-leighes. 


Fter Supplication within a House near the Pond, for Gods Presence and 
Blessing, the two VVomen, or Sisters, gave an account of their Faith, and 
others, a testimony of their Life; and after suplicating again the two 

VVomen, or Sisters, did privately strip themselves in a Chamber, and put on 
other cloathes, that so they might have their own dry to put on again. And 
so they came to the Pond, wherein the Brother, who is set apart by Fasting 
and Prayer of the Church, to administer the Ordinances, stood in the water; 
the VVomen, or Sisters, going into the water also above the knees, (but the one 
afore the other about ‘a minute) He took them one after another, fast by the 
cloathes about the shoulders, and spake the words acccording [sic] to the Insti- 
tution, severally to each of them, at the instant time, immediately before the 
Dipping, and so dipped them severally all over head and ears, body and 
cloathes, (having first tyed their cloaths together with a string, above and about 
their knees) He dipped either of them but once, and then raised them up again, 
6 Jefiry Watts’ “A Scribe, Pharisee, Hypocrite” (London, 1657), sig. [*3] recto 


and verso, about three-fourths through the book. These unnumbered pages just 
precede the section entitled “The Dipper Sprinkled.” 
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and so they went again to the House and shifted themselves in a Chamber by 
themselves, with the help of some women; and they supplicated again, That 
God would encourage their Souls, and increase their Faith, and the rest of the 
day was spent in prayer, preaching, and participating the Lords Supper. 


As the modern student reads one or two of these descriptions, or 
other passages in the baptismal controversy, wherein petty or 
coarse expressions occur, he may be surprised that the Anabaptists 
would have thought it necessary to pay any attention to them, but 
the extent to which they seem to have felt obliged to go in devising 
and defending the various modes of immersion employed by them, 
shows the really serious spirit in which they met even ridiculous 
attacks, while their opponents must often have been laughing in 
their sleeves. 

How long these different modes of immersion, and even how long 
sprinkling, were employed among the English Anabaptists and 
Baptists, it is at present impossible for me to say, but by 1700 a 
good degree of uniformity no doubt prevailed, as may be judged by 
the following title of a tract by Thomas Minge which appeared in 
that year entitled, ‘“Gospel-Baptism | or, | PLarn Proor, | That 
the Mode of Dipping, Plunging or | Immersion, now commonly used 
by | the People called Anabaptists; is ac- | cording to the Primitive 
Institution: |... .” 

On p. 1 Mr. Minge has a diagram illustrating the method of 
administering baptism generally employed by the Anabaptists or 
Baptists of that day. It is described as, ‘‘A Plain Mathematical 
Demonstration, that (according to the present Mode of Baptizing, 
commonly used by the People called Anabaptist) the Person Baptized 
is plunged, or dipt, by the hands of the Administrator; even from the 
Crown of the Head to the very Soles of the Feet.” 

The title of this work and a part of its contents are very impor- 
tant in our present inquiry, since they show, I think, that the mode 
of immersion employed among the Baptists of today had by this 
time not only been devised, but also had already come into very 
general use. Whether this mode was and is the exact mode of 
baptism employed by John the Baptist when he baptized Jesus, or 
the mode employed by Jesus himself, as many no doubt suppose 
to be the case, is in my opinion by no means clear. That question 
would seem to deserve further investigation by the Baptists. 








CRITICAL NOTES 





JOHN THE BAPTIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Since 1898, when Professor Wilhelm Baldensperger, of Giessen, 
published his Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, all studies of the Fourth 
Gospel have had to take some account of the thesis there argued, the 
thesis, namely, that that Gospel is dominated by a “polemic-apologetic” 
attitude toward the followers of John the Baptist. New Testament 
scholars have in general been disposed to think that Baldensperger carried 
much too far his theory of Tendenz, and to deny the existence of such a 
Baptist sect, at least in the numbers and importance demanded by his 
theory. The following observations would merely raise the question of 
the bearing of certain New Testament data concerning the man who, 
after Jesus, Peter, and Paul, is most frequently mentioned in its pages. 

The witness of the first two Synoptics we can state in brief, turning 
then to that of Luke, more interesting and significant. Mark and 
Matthew make it clear that there was a very striking likeness or analogy 
between the mission of Jesus and that of John, so striking that by their 
contemporaries they were sometimes identified (Mark 8:27 f.; 6:14-16). 
They received alike the title “prophet” from their followers (Mark 
11:32; 8:28; Matt. 21:11) and “devil possessed” from their enemies 
(Matt. 11:18; Mark 3:22, 30). Their messages had similar content 
(Mark 1:15; Matt. 4:17; 3:2); both led to repentance and preparation 
to enter the kingdom of God (Matt. 21:31 f.). Jesus was very clearly 
conscious of this parallelism and gave it clear statement; he further 
praised John in exalted terms (Matt. 11:9-14). John had a definite 
group of “disciples” (Mark 2:18), and there are distinct indications that 
his following persisted, an ascetic movement, given to fasting and 
ablution. 

The Gospel of Luke, roughly contemporary with that of Matthew, 
confirms the suggestions of the other Synoptics. Passing over for the 
moment the birth-stories of chaps. 1 and 2, we examine the synoptic 
part of the narrative. The first verses of chap. 3 give an elaborately 
calculated date. By a series of synchronisms the year (apparently 29 
A.D.) is established in which—the word of God came unto John the son 
of Zacharias in the wilderness! Every reader is conscious of a start of 
surprise; the careful dating creates the expectation that the long-delayed 
principal clause is to offer a statement about Jesus. On the contrary, 
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its statement is about John, as is the entire lengthy passage to vs. 20, 
which brings the Baptist’s story down to the point where he rests in 
Herod’s prison. 

With vs. 21 Jesus first appears, but without introduction or explana- 
tion, in a most indirect and abrupt fashion, in a participial clause, 
‘Jesus having been baptized.” There is no account of the baptism or 
even direct statement of it, but only this backward reference by means 
of an aorist participle, as to a past event. Jesus is engaged in prayer 
(rpocevxopnévov); how long subsequent to his baptism this is there is no 
indication. It is only our memory of Mark 1:10 (“straightway coming 
up out of the water’) that makes us assume that Luke intends the one 
experience as immediately consequent upon the other. This is an awk- 
ward introduction of the chief person of the narrative. 

Awkward, too, is the position of the genealogy that follows, finishing 
the chaper. Aside from these two ill-placed elements, the entire third 
chapter deals with John. It gives a date for the beginning of his work, 
though it gives none for the beginning of Jesus’ work. There is no indica- 
tion of the length of time that separates vs. 2 from vs. 21, especially 
since vs. 21 is an awkward going back to a period prior to vs. 20, when 
John’s career is already closed by imprisonment. Vs. 21 really belongs 
chronologically between vss. 17 and 18. Why does not Luke so place it ? 
The answer may be suggested by a further question. What would be 
the result of so placing it? To this the reply is obvious: it would destroy 
the clear and close connection between vss. 17 and 18, @ connection which 
existed antecedent to the statement of Jesus’ baptism, and independent of it. 

In other words, the whole passage 3:1-20 belongs to a narrative 
dealing with John which originally had nothing in it about Jesus. To 
this narrative, of which Luke avails himself here, as fuller and more 
satisfactory than Mark 1:1-8, he adapts his own brief statement, not 
of the baptism, but of the messianic attestation which followed it. 
Luke is really as little concerned as the Fourth Evangelist to state, as a 
positive datum of his narrative, that Jesus was baptized by the fore- 
runner; the mention of the baptism serves only to indicate the time of 
the messianic attestation. It is perhaps worth noting that as Matthew 
(3:13) separates the baptism of Jesus from that of the crowd (3:5), so 
Luke places it “when all the people were baptized,” i.e., as a separate 
scene, subsequent to the baptism of the multitude. 

The Johannine passage in Luke, chap. 3 we may now briefly examine. 
After the elaborate dating comes the statement: “The word of God came 
unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness.” The latter phrases 
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connect this passage with chap. 1 (vss. 5, 80); the former characterizes 
John as a prophet. “The word of the Lord came” to Elijah (I Kings 
17:2, etc.), to Jeremiah (1:2), to Ezekiel (6:1, etc.), to Hosea (1:1, 
etc.), to Jonah (1:1, etc.), to Micah (1:1, etc.), to Zephaniah (1:1), 
to Haggai (1:1, etc.), to Zechariah (1:1, etc.). The Baptist is here in 
august company. He came himself prophesied by Isaiah; here Luke 
uses the suggestion of Mark (1:3) in quoting Isa. 40:3, but adds the fol- 
lowing sentences of the prophecy, with the significant promise, “All 
flesh shall see the salvation of God.” Luke’s vss. 7 to 9 may be Logia 
material, since they are paralleled in Matthew (3:7-10), but vss. 10 to 
14 are from a source not followed by Matthew, giving fuller statement 
of the Baptist’s preaching than is elsewhere offered. 

Vs. 15 is also peculiar to Luke. It represents all John’s hearers as 
raised to such a pitch of expectation that they were considering whether 
or no he were Messiah. There is no suggestion, save in Luke and the 
Fourth Gospel, that the question of John’s Messiahship was raised dur- 
ing his lifetime. Indeed, all that we know of his work and its results 
renders it certain that he was not so thought of, either by himself or 
anyone else, while he lived. Luke does not, however, invent the sug- 
gestion without external instigation. In his time there are those who 
give John the messianic title, a claim Luke is concerned to indicate as 
erroneous. There is no active polemic; he simply inserts before John’s 
reference to the coming Mightier One (taken from Mark) this statement 
of the question whether John were Messiah. John’s words are its suffi- 
cient answer. John 1:19-27 is only Luke 3:15 f. more fully and ex- 
plicitly written. 

Vs. 18 is noteworthy for the word it uses to describe John’s preaching. 
It is edyyyeAtZero, “he was evangelizing, preaching the gospel.” This 
word very soon became the technical expression for the proclamation 
of the Christian “gospel.” Only in Luke 1:19 (2:10?) and I Thess. 
3:6 is it used by New Testament writers in any other sense, least of all 
when used absolutely, as here. 

We are at once reminded of another Lukan passage, Acts 19:1. Here 
Paul finds certain “disciples” in Ephesus, and asks, “ Did you receive the 
Holy Spirit when you believed?” The word “disciple,” used absolutely, 
always means in Christian speech a follower of Jesus, just as “believe” 
means “become a Christian.” This usage of pabyrjs is especially 
marked in Acts, the word being used 29 times, always absolutely (except 
9:1, pa@yras tov xvpiov) as a simple synonym for ‘‘Christian.” Yet 
these men in Ephesus are not Christians at all, but “Baptists.” Paul 
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assumes that they have been baptized, i.e., he assumes that they belong 
to a religious fellowship at least partially analogous to hisown. They are 
“disciples” who “believed” and “were baptized.” But their baptism 
was only that of John. They need to be rebaptized, this time into the 
name of Jesus; then, with the laying on of Paul’s hands, comes the Holy 
Spirit, with the gifts of tongues and prophesying. Luke’s description 
shows these “Baptist” believers as in large measure the parallel of the 
Christians, so that the same terms can be used of either. No impassable 
gulf divides them; the passage from one fold to the other is normal and 
easy. 

Similar observations may be made in Acts 18:24-26. Apollos, an 
Alexandrian Jew, comes to Ephesus. Like the twelve “disciples,” he 
knows the baptism of John. He is a missionary, apparently coming 
to Ephesus to make propaganda for his new religious movement. Fer- 
vent in spirit, he begins to speak boldly in the synagogue. His discourse 
is described, ‘‘He was instructed [karyynévos, having been a catechumen] 
in the way of the Lord”; this is language whose natural meaning is 
that Apollos had had Christian teaching. ‘‘The way of the Lord” 
means the way of the Christian gospel; 4 xvpios is for Luke, as for Paul, 
the Christians’ Master.* Further, “he was speaking and teaching care- 
fully the things about Jesus”; this language is explicit. And yet Luke 
does not mean to represent Apollos as a Christian; on the contrary, 
it is immediately added that he was not that, “knowing only the baptism 
of John.” He must have the way of God expounded to him more 
carefully by Priscilla and Aquila before he becomes a Christian. 

Here then, too, Luke, in speaking of a Baptist, uses language prop- 
erly appropriate to statements concerning a Christian. ‘Taught in the 
way of the Lord” means for him taught concerning the kingdom of God 
and the means of preparing for its advent. ‘The things about Jesus” 
are all those things about the person and work of Messiah which, in the 
utterances of Christian teachers, have application to Jesus. The sig- 
nificant thing is that for Luke the two movements are so largely parallel 
that he can thus use the same terms indifferently for either. 

Important, too, if the incident is to be regarded as historical at all, 
is the fact that followers of John are extant as a group separate from the 
Christians, 25 years after John and Jesus are dead, and that this Johan- 
nine movement is making propaganda outside of Palestine. Apparently 


*If the W.H. marginal reading «vplov, without the article, were adopted, the 
case would of course be different; we should have “the way of Jahweh.” This 
anarthous «vpios = Jahweh is frequent in Luke. 
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it has been preached in Alexandria, has won converts there, one of whom 
comes to Ephesus to carry on further missionary activity. Whether 
the twelve “disciples” are converts of Apollos or independent of him does 
not appear. They may have been won before his arrival or after his 
departure. If they had been Apollos’ own converts, he would probably 
have tried to make Christians of them after his own conversion. But 
that a group of Baptists is met in Ephesus prior to the year 60 is sig- 
nificant; the one place where such a group is met is the one place where 
Baldensperger’s thesis requires them to be.? It is probable that Luke 
knew of Baptists there in his own time; the story of the conversion of the 
Twelve is not significant enough in itself to be preserved unless it had 
some point of contact in the circumstances of the evangelist’s environ- 
ment. Whether these Ephesian Baptists of the year 55 preached John 
as Messiah is doubtful; if they did, their preaching would be an even 
closer parallel of “the Jesus-things.”” That he was so preached in Luke’s 
time we have already seen to be probable. 

Returning to Luke’s Gospel, we note in 5:33 the statement concern- 
ing the fasting of John’s disciples. Luke does not merely reproduce 
Mark’s statement: they fast, like the Pharisees. He emphasizes it, 
and addstoit. “They fast often, and make prayers.” The latter phrase, 
as Plummer ad loc. says, “refers to prayers at fixed times according to 
tule.” Luke adds this item, assuredly, because it corresponds to the 
practice of Baptists known to him in his own time. None of his sources 
has it, nor is it mentioned by any other early writer. But Luke’s 
personal knowledge of the matter is evidenced again in 11:1, where 
Jesus’ disciples request of him, “Master, teach us to pray, as John also 
taught his disciples.” Luke would seem to attest, then, the Baptists 
of his time as frequent (wv«vd) fasters, and as using stated forms of prayer 
derived from their Master. 

In 7:18 Luke has a reference to the disciples of John; they tell their 
imprisoned master of the work of Jesus. The parallel in Matthew has 
only “John hearing in the prison,” etc. So the following sentence is 
more specific in Luke: “And calling certain two of his disciples to him, 
John sent them,” etc., where Matthew has only “sending through his 
disciples.” Luke has a more vivid consciousness of the existence of 
such disciples; in the later context 7:29 f. is peculiar to his account. 
“And all the people, and the tax-gatherers, hearing, glorified God, for 


2 W. Brandt, “Die jiidischen Baptismen” (Beihefte zur Z.A.T.W., 18), 1910, pp. 
81 f., 146, argues that the Baptists in Acts, chaps. 18 and 109, are a fiction of the author 
that such a group or party never existed. 
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they had been baptized with the baptism of John. But the Pharisees 
and the scribes rejected for themselves the counsel of God, not being 
baptized by him.” Luke knows a numerous and popular following. In 
20:6 the Sanhedrists are unwilling to assign an earthly origin to John’s 
mission, for “all the people will stone us, for they are convinced that 
John was a prophet.” That puts the situation stronger than Mark or 
Matthew does. 

That John looms large in Luke’s consciousness is further evident 
from the nine mentions of him in the Acts. Of these the most notable 
for our purpose is 13:25. “As John was fulfilling his course, he said: 
What suppose ye that lam? Iam not he. But behold there cometh 
one after me, the shoes of whose feet I am not worthy to unloose.”’ 
There, in brief, is the whole insistence of the Fourth Gospel. 

We may now turn to the first chapter of Luke which gives more 
attention to John than any other New Testament passage. Here we 
have a detailed account of the circumstances attending the birth and 
infancy of the Baptist, into which there has been woven a parallel 
account (vss. 24-56) of the infancy of Jesus. This birth-story of the 
Baptist is told with so much circumstantial detail, with so much loving 
reverence, with such full claim of divine participation in its events, that 
it must originally have been written by one who valued the Baptist 
for his own sake, as one sent from God to be the guide of men. Many 
of the details of the account are quite without specific relation to the 
purpose of the synoptic writers (including Luke) in noting the work 
of John at the beginning of the gospel. These details had value in them- 
selves, for the story of John, before that story was used as the prelude 
to the story of Jesus. 

This part of Luke’s Gospel, like the completer account of John in 
chap. 3, was taken from a source foreign to Mark and Matthew. The 


conclusion seems natural that this source was a Baptist document, a 


primitive Baptist gospel, whose extent we do not know, but which con- 
tained a birth-story. And this at a time before Luke was written, 
and so almost certainly before Matthew was written, that is, before 
there was, so far as we know, a Christian gospel with a birth-story. Of 
course, among the “many” narratives used by Luke there may have 
been one including a gospel of the infancy (the material of chap. 2?), 
but there is no positive indication of such. That there should be a 
Baptist gospel at the end of the century is far from improbable; the 
movement somewhat antedated that of Jesus, which had possessed 
written transcripts of the gospel for at least thirty or forty years when 
Luke wrote. 
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In the Expository Times for January, 1910 (Vol. XXI, pp. 173-75), 
Rev. J. C. Todd argued convincingly that the passages in Luke, chap. 3, 
which go beyond the parallel in Mark are derived from written “Logia 
of John,” prepared and used by the Baptists. This document, thinks 
Mr. Todd, “probably antedated, and possibly suggested, the ‘Logia 
of Jesus.’”’ It was, he holds, known also to the evangelist Matthew, and 
used by him in that part of the Baptist’s story in which Luke and Mat- 
thew agree against Mark, a passage wrongly assigned, therefore, by most 
critics to the “Logia of Jesus.” Apollos and his fellow-Baptists in 
Ephesus might quite conceivably have known this document. What- 
ever its date, the existence of the work seems too clearly indicated to 
be problematic. 

That the Johannine portion of the first chapter of Luke comes from 
the same document is the inevitable suggestion as soon as it becomes 
probable that Luke used a Johannine source at all. Professor D. Vélter 
of Amsterdam published in the Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XXX (1896), 
pp. 244-69, an argument that the substance of Luke, chap. 1, formed 
a Baptist document, which he called “The Apocalypse of Zacharias.” 
The name is not well chosen, and certain of Vélter’s conclusions seem not 
well taken, but in the main his contention is sound, that the account of 
the Baptist’s infancy was originally written, not by a Christian, but by 
a Baptist.s This being equally true of a large part of chap. 3, it is 
probable that the same source was used in both chapters, and we may 
identify Mr. Todd’s “Logia of John” with Professor Vélter’s “ Apoca- 
lypse of Zacharias.” 

Nor is there anything extraordinary in Luke’s using such a source. 
Among his “many” sources, since he was concerned to tell of the Bap- 
tist as the Precursor, why should he not make use of the document 
that gave him fullest account of John? We have already seen that he 
did not draw the sharp line of distinction between “Baptist” and 
“Christian” which later writers drew. In his time the two movements 
were not so far apart as they afterwards became; as Baldensperger 
points out (p. 106), the name xpioriavo’, messianists, could at first be 
applied with equal right to either group. So long as Christianity 
remained in close connection with Judaism, or presented to a gentile 
observer primarily a Jewish aspect, the external differences between the 
two cannot have been so striking. Brandt, who does not believe in 
the existence of the “Baptists,” says (Die jiidischen Baptismen, p. 122), 


3 Wilkinson, A Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, 1 
have not seen. 
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“Non-Pauline Christianity in the Orient ca. the year 100 of our era must 
have resembled a baptist Jewish sect.” 

For Brandt, then, the Baptists are merely baptizing Christians, 
and the Fourth Evangelist directs his argument against Christians. 
“The Johannine writings of the New Testament—Gospel and First 
Epistle—attest by their polemic the existence of a strong Christian party 
to whom water served as the single sacramental element of salvation’”’ 
(p. 121). For Bishop Lightfoot, on the other hand, the Baptists are 
ascetic Jews, who deliberately, some time in the first century, feigned a 
fictitious connection with John. From these Jews comes the famous 
fourth book of the Sibylline Oracles (ca. 80 a.p.), and against them, a 
little later, is directed the polemic of the Fourth Gospel (Colossians, 
pp. 402f.). Against these views the evidence of the New Testament 
data seems decisive for genuine Baptists and a Baptist gospel. 

Looking now at Luke, chap. 1 in some detail, we may inquire what 
position it assigns to John. The details of his parentage connect him 
with the sacred figures of Hebrew history; there are striking parallels 
to the narratives of the birth of Isaac to Abraham and Sara (Gen., 
chaps. 18 and 21), of Samson to Manoah and his wife (Judg., chap. 13), 
of Samuel to Elkanah and Hanna (I Sam., chap. 1). Zacharias is a 
priest and bears the name of a famous prophet; his wife is “of the 
daughters of Aaron” and bears the name of Aaron’s wife. Both are 
characterized by the completest piety, according to the Jewish ideal, 
“righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless.” Both parents are advanced in years; this is 
twice (vss. 7 and 18) definitely stated, and Elizabeth is moreover dis- 
tinctly declared to be barren (vs. 7). 

Yet the angel Gabriel comes from heaven to announce a special 
intervention of God, a miraculous child-bearing on the part of the aged 
and barren mother. The name of the child is revealed in advance 
separately to Zacharias (vs. 13) and Elizabeth (vs. 60). Gabriel prom- 
ises great things for the unborn John. Like Samson and Samuel he is 
to be a Nazirite, a devotee (vs. 15); i.e., he shall follow in the foot- 
steps of the great ascetic prophets. But “many shall rejoice at his 
birth, . . . . he shall be great in Jahweh’s [Kvpéov] sight, . . . . many 
of the children of Israel shall he turn unto Jahweh [Kvpuov] their God. 
And he shall go before his [i.e., Jahweh’s] face in the spirit and power of 
Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children [Mal. 4:5 f.] 
and the disobedient to walk in the wisdom of the just, to make ready 
for Jahweh [Kvpiw] a people prepared for him.” 
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Here we have a very clear picture of the messianic expectation as it 
exists, e.g., in Malachi: the expectation of an anointed prophet who 
appears to prepare the way for Jahweh, who is himself to establish his 
kingdom. In other words, John is announced as the prophetic Messiah. 

Further signs and wonders signalize his advent. His father is 
miraculously dumb for nine months (vs. 20) and miraculously restored 
to speech (vs. 64). His mother conceives miraculously; no virgin 
birth is suggested, but the aged and barren woman is made by the 
divine power to conceive. Justin understands the implication of the 
narrative (Trypho 84). “Even the barren, God, if he wills, can cause 
to bear. For Samuel’s mother, being barren, brought forth by the will 
of God, and so too the wife of the holy patriarch Abraham, and Eliza- 
beth, who bore John the Baptist, and other such. So that you must 
not suppose that it is impossible for God to do anything he wills.” 

Elizabeth “hid herself five months . . . . and in the sixth month 
. . . . the babe leaped in her womb; and Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and she lifted up her voice with a loud cry and said, ... . 
My soul doth magnify the Lord” and the rest of the Magnificat. When 
John was born, and father and mother agreed on the unexpected name 
(Jochanan, gift of God’s grace), when Zacharias’ tongue was loosed, then 
“fear came on all that dwelt round about them, and all these sayings were 
noised abroad throughout all the hill-country of Judea. And all that 
heard them laid them up in their heart, saying: What then shall this 
be? For the hand of Jahweh [Kvpiov] was with him.” 

That all this is not written to serve a Christian purpose is evident. 
The whole conception of John as the great prophet going before the 
appearance of Jahweh himself, turning many of the children of Israel 
to Jahweh their God, is quite opposed to the view of the gospels that 
he goes before the appearance of Jesus the kingly Messiah. Prior to 
the time of Jesus there was expected either the anointed prophet prepar- 
ing the way for the intervention of God, or the anointed King who should 
be God’s representative, agent, and regent. Jesus, having both himself 
and John to account for, first held the conflate view of the prophet (John) 
going before the King (himself). That became the Christian view, but 
it was not the view of John or his followers, and it required an alteration 
of the text of Malachi to substantiate it, as is evident in Mark 1:2; 
Matt. 11:10; Luke 7:27. 

John is “filled with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s womb”’ 
(vs. 15). It is interesting to note that this is never said of Jesus, Luke 
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himself describing the descent of the divine dove upon Jesus after the 
baptism (3:22), from which time he is “full of the Holy Spirit” (4:1). 

That the Magnificat is originally the song of Elizabeth, not of Mary, 
has been abundantly demonstrated by Harnack, Burkitt, and others, 
and is clear both from the internal evidence of the context and the 
external evidence of MSS and patristic references. It must originally 
(in the Baptist source) have followed vs. 42a, “and Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Spirit and said.” When the Christian evangelist inserts 
vss. 42-45, the xai elwev still refers to Elizabeth, but scribes who 
missed the original connection, and who naturally desired to honor 
the mother of Messiah, inevitably inserted Mapu, This was not found 
necessary by the evangelist, who could let Elizabeth sing the Magnificat 
precisely as he let Zacharias sing the Benedictus, which makes far greater 
claims for the new-born child. 

Like Elizabeth (vs. 42), so “Zacharias was filled with the Holy 
Spirit and prophesied” (vs. 67), in statements far more striking than 
any which have preeeded. “Blessed be Jahweh [Kvpws] the God of 
Israel, because he visited and wrought redemption for his people, and 
raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house of David his servant.” 
The succession of aorist verbs points to an event already accomplished; 
it is the birth of John. But the language is messianic; that God visited 
his people, that he wrought a redeeming for them, that he raised up 
for them a horn of salvation in the house of David, this can mean only 
that Messiah, the herald of salvation, is come. 

The reference to the house of David suggests plainly that the boy 
John is somehow to be credited to the Davidic family, which seems to 
fit ill the son of a priest and a “daughter of Aaron.” No doubt his- 
torically there would be difficulty, but that such a tradition could arise 
seems not impossible. There is a suggestion in the Old Testament that 
David was the progenitor of a priestly line as well as of a kingly line. In 
the Hebrew text of II Sam. 8:18 is made the statement: “And sons of 
David were priests.” Which of the sons is not stated, but in I Kings 
4:5, in a list of the “princes” at Solomon’s court, we read in the Hebrew 
text that “Zabud the son of Nathan was priest, a friend of the king.” 
The preceding clause states that Azariah, another son of Nathan, was 
over the officers. Most modern commentators assume that the Nathan 
here intended is Nathan the prophet, but, as Farrar protests, there is 
no reason for this assumption. The prophet is almost never mentioned 
without his title, and these court functionaries are more likely to be the 
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nephews of the King. In any case, a later reader could suppose David’s 
son to be meant, which is all that is contended. 

Houbigant and other older commentators rendered the Hebrew here: 
Zabud filius Nathan sacerdotis, making Nathan himself a priest. This 
is a mistaken rendering, yet it is the rendering of both the Syriac and 
the Arabic, and probably of the Targum. The Aramaic is perhaps 
ambiguous, but both Brian Walton and Poole render it: Zabud filius 
Nathan sacerdotis, Zabud son of the priest Nathan. A first-century reader 
of the Hebrew or hearer of the Targum might, therefore, understand 
that Nathan, David’s son, was a priest, or, at the very least, that Zabud, 


develop. 

To be sure, the statement that sons of David, of the tribe of Judah, 
were priests, conflicted with the Levitical theory; later versions altered. 
The LXX of II Sam. 8:18 reads atAdpya, and the Targum magnates. 
Similarly most modern commentaries and translations; A.V. has “chief 
rulers,” R.V. has “priests,” with “chief ministers,” in margin. H. P. 
Smith, ad loc., properly insists that the word be taken in its original 
sense. InI Kings 4:5 the LXX omits the word “priest” entirely, though 
the Targum keeps it. Here, as in the other passage, modern commen- 
tators, if not disposed to regard the word as a gloss (so Cheyne), explain 
it as meaning some civil office. So already the Chronicler (I Chron. 
18:17); the A.V. has (I Kings 4:5) “principal officer,” though R.V. has 
“‘priest,” with “chief minister” in margin. It is evident that the writer 
of Luke 1:69, who must have connected the son of the priest Zacharias 
somehow with the house of David, could have found his suggestion in 
these verses, or in a tradition based on these verses. 

The question naturally arises whether there was any genealogy used 
by the Baptists to connect John with David. It is possible that the 
genealogy assigned by Luke (3:23-28) to Jesus, going back as it does to 
Nathan, son of David, was originally such a genealogy of John. It is 
not the composition of Luke, but is taken from some source: why not 
from the source which furnished most of the rest of chap. 3? There is 
nothing more remarkable in the existence of such a genealogy for John 
than for Jesus, or for the priest and prophet Ezra (II Esdras 1:1-3). 
It was a common Jewish form. If, as Luke 3:15 suggests (to say noth- 
ing of the Fourth Gospel), and patristic references attest, John was 
held by his followers to be Messiah, they must have connected him with 
David’s line, according to the messianic dogmatic, despite their tra- 
dition of his priestly birth. The obvious means to this end is the con- 


David’s grandson, was a priest. On this basis a popular legend might. 
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struction of a genealogy, and the Lukan genealogy is precisely such as 
would be constructed. 

The Lukan genealogy is wholly different from Matthew’s; it traces 
the line by unfamiliar names through Nathan to David, whereas Mat- 
thew traces it through the royal succession back to Solomon and David. 
The names in Matthew are taken from the Old Testament and the prin- 
ciple of kingly succession is clear, but no plan or principle has been dis- 
covered in Luke, or any source for its names, differing, as they do in the 
two exceptions from those of Matthew. Curious and fantastic hypoth- 
eses have been offered to explain the discrepancy, violent harmonizations 
have been attempted; these may still be seen in commentaries, but 
all are valueless attempts to make the best of a mystery. 

May not the two, then, have been originally attempts to construct 
the lines of two different men? Is not the Lukan genealogy, obviously 
uninterested in the Kingly descent from David, in principle a priestly 
and prophetic line? Its first name, eliminating Jesus and his father,‘ 
is Eli, a priestly name, twice we have the name ot Levi, the father of 
the priestly line; we have the prophetic names Amos and Nahum. The 
reduction of all the names to the Hebrew originals might cast some light 
on the character of the list. It is perhaps worth noting that we twice 
have “Matthat son of Levi,” that we also have Mattathias son of 
Semein and Mattatha son of Nathan. Apparently the three similar 
names represent one Hebrew original. Now in Zech. 12:12 f. there is 
mention of four families of Jerusalem, the family of David, of Nathan, 
of Levi and of Shimei (Semein). This parallel collocation of names may 
be pure coincidence; in any case no significance can be attached to it. 
But may there not have been a tradition that made the descendants of 
Nathan a line of priests ? 

If Luke found in his Baptist source a Davidic genealogy of John, it 
would be only natural for him to change its point and make it the gene- 
alogy of Jesus, for he would see that it was meant as a proof of the mes- 
sianic claim; it must therefore belong to the true Messiah, only wrong- 
fully appropriated by one who was not Messiah. It is possible that 
Luke’s statement of kinship between Mary and Elizabeth (1:36) may 
have some vague connection with this transfer. At least as early as 
Origen there were Christians who urged that Jesus was of Levitical, as 
well as of Judaic, descent, and Mary was often described as a Levite. 


4It has always been a subject of remark that there fails before the name of Joseph 
the article rod which every other name has, and elaborate theories have been built on 
this omission. Cf. the arrangement of the list in W.H. 
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This view, according to Judas Africanus, was based by some on the gen- 
ealogies. Matthew was read as giving the kingly line from Judah, Luke 
apparently as giving the priestly line from Levi. That this results in a 
historical absurdity did not, of course, prevent the speculation. On 
the other hand, the prevailing view from the second century on was 
rather that expressed by the reading of Syr. Sin. in Luke 2:4: Joseph and 
Mary went up to Bethlehem to be enrolled, “because they were both of 
the house of David.” This, despite Luke 1:36. 

At any rate, whether there was in the Baptist source a Davidic 
genealogy of John or no (and the above discussion would only raise the 
question, not answer it), there was an early legend that connected him 
with Bethlehem and the royal line. In the second-century Protevange- 
lium Jacobi it has always excited the wonder of readers that at the critical 
point of the story (22:3), when Herod is seeking the young child in Beth- 
lehem to slay him, Jesus and his mother suddenly drop out of the narra- 
tive, which thenceforth concerns only John and his parents. “And 
Elizabeth, hearing that John is being sought, taking him, went up into 
the mountain-country, and was looking about to see where she might 
hide him. And Elizabeth, groaning with a great voice, said: Mountain 
of God, receive a mother with a child. And straightway the mountain 
was cleft and received her, and a light shone through to them, for an 
angel of Jahweh [Kvpiov] was with them, protecting them. And Herod 
was seeking John, and sent officers to Zacharias saying: Where did you 
hide your son? And he answered saying to them: I am a priest of God 
and tend the temple of Jahweh [Kvpiov]; I know not where my son is. 
And the officers went back and told Herod all this, and Herod, enraged, 
said: Your son is going to be King of Israel.” 

And so on to the end of the document, with the account of the murder 
of Zacharias because of John’s escape, followed by wonderful miracles 
and the disappearance of the body. The story closes thus: “And after 
the three days the priests took counsel who should stand in his place, and 
the lot fell upon Simeon. For he it was who had been told by the Holy 
Spirit that he would not see death until he had seen [Jahweh’s] Messiah 
in the flesh.” 

It is clear that this Johannine section of the Protevangelium is an 
insertion from another source. Elizabeth has previously been mentioned 
only once, and that far back in the text (12:2f.). John has not been 
mentioned at all, nor his birth chronicled or even alluded to. Zacharias 
is named in Tischendorf’s text of 8:3, but the MSS evidence is unfavor- 
able, and the name is surely not original. A sentence in 10:2 concern- 
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ing Zacharias’ dumbness interrupts the context and is manifestly an 
interpolation from the Johannine source. This Johannine source is 
clearly a Baptist product, written in the interest of devotion to John, 
and borrowed by the Christian writer. 

The interesting question is raised whether Matthew may have known 
such a Baptist document, and appropriated for the story of Jesus some 
of its suggestions. In that case, Matthew’s genealogy might be an 
attempt to outdo that offered for John. It goes back to Abraham, while 
that now in Luke, chap. 3, probably went back originally only to David, 
the names back to Adam and God being added by the evangelist. This 
would explain the inclusion of the name Cainan, given only in the 
LXX. It has even been argued (by Ludwig Conrady, Die Quelle der 
kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus, 1900) that the Protevangelium, 
including the Johannine passages, was the source from which Matthew 
and Luke drew the material of their opening chapters. The true rela- 
tionship is of course just the reverse; but in addition to Matthew and 
Luke, the Protevangelium used a Baptist document not the same as that 
used by Luke (and Matthew?). At least the absence of most of the 
specific elements of Luke’s Johannine narrative would argue against 
the identity of the two documents. The existence, then, in the second 
century, of two such Baptist writings, with so rich a development of the 
tradition about John, posits the existence of a strong Baptist sect which 
cherished this tradition and put it into writing. And the tradition that 
John was born in Bethlehem and destined to be “king of Israel” attests 
the claim of Messiahship and of Davidic descent. 

There was, furthermore, a considerable development of “apocryphal” 
literature concerning John and his father Zacharias. In the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus is listed a book “Of Zacharias the Father of John” of 
500 stichoi. In 1895 A. Berendts published at Leipzig Studien iiber 
Zacharias-A pokryphen und Zacharias-Legenden, containing the text 
and translation of an old-Slavic Zacharias document. In 1904 the same 
author published Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der Zacharias- 
und Johannes-A pokryphen, in which he catalogues a very large num- 
ber of Slavic manuscripts and different versions of the apocryphal 
story of Zacharias and his son. Two years later Berendts translated 
the old-Slavic version of Josephus’ Jewish War,5 containing several 
important passages concerning the Baptist and Jesus not in the familiar 
Greek text of Josephus. Those passages, Berendts believes, were written 


5 “Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im slavischen De bello judaico des Josephus,” 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, Bd. XIV, Heft 4, 1906. 
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by Josephus, in the original Hebrew (or Aramaic) edition of the work 
referred to in the first and second chapters of the Greek edition. In 
this view he has not received the support of other scholars. But the 
material to which Berendts draws attention, with the allusions in the 
Fathers, proves the early existence of a considerable literature devoted 
to the Baptist and his father. Whether any of this can be made to throw 
light on the New Testament statements is not as yet clear. 

Returning to the Benedictus, the rest of its text (vss. 71-79) is as 
strongly messianic in its tone as the first verses. Vss. 76 f. are a clear 
statement of the function of the Anointed Prophet: “Thou shalt go before 
the face of Jahweh [Kvupiov] to prepare his ways, to give to his people 
knowledge of salvation in the forgiveness of sins.” And so “the child 
grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of 
his showing unto Israel.” This word “showing” (dvddeés, hapax 
leg.) really goes beyond the Christian idea of John. It is “manifesta- 
tion,” “proclamation,” and is appropriate for the appearing of Messiah. 
In 2:40 the evangelist imitates this verse to make a statement concerning 
the youthful Jesus. 

Other New Testament passages seem to offer less obvious points of 
connection. It has been suggested (by B. W. Bacon, in Hastings’ 
Dict. of the Bible, II, 141) that the praise of Melchizedek as a type of 
Christ in Heb. 7:3, “without father, without mother, without gene- 
alogy”’ is a sort of protest against the tendency to find in considerations 
of descent and pedigree a support for Jesus’ Messianic dignity. If 
there is protest in these words, it is as likely to be against Baptist genea- 
logical claims. Such veiled polemic might be seen in other passages of 
Hebrews, e.g., in 6:1f., “not laying again a foundation of repentance 
from dead works, and of faith toward God, of the teaching of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands,” or in 9:10, “being only (with meats and 
drinks and divers baptisms) carnal ordinances.” Hebrews, like the 
Fourth Gospel, is Alexandrian in its view of the world, and one is tempted 
to find parallels of detail. But the context of these passages does not 
favor the anti-Baptist interpretation. 

It is, however, of real significance that Josephus’ Antiquities (XVIII, 
v, 2) has an extended and sympathetic note concerning John and his 
fate, but at most only a single passing allusion to Jesus (XX, ix, 1). 
The great honors paid to John in the early church also speak for a larger 
significance in his work than the explicit tradition records. “The Com- 
memoration of his Nativity is one of the oldest feasts, if not the oldest 
feast, introduced into both the Greek and Latin liturgies to honor a 
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ra The whole liturgy of the day . . . . was, in suggestive- 
ness and beauty, on a par with the liturgy of Christmas” (Charles L. 
Souvay, in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VIII, 1910, pp. 490 f.). John is 
the only Christian saint whose feast, like that of Jesus, is that of his na- 
tivity. Paul’s is that of his conversion; all the rest are the day of death. 
John’s nativity (June 24) was apparently well established as a festival 
by the year 400; Augustine’s sermons give our oldest notices of it. At 
different times two other feasts in honor of John have been introduced 
into the church calendar, that of his Decollation (August 29), and that 
of his Conception (September 24). 

As for the patristic evidence for the Baptists, Baldensperger has 
collected and presented it in suggestive form. Justin Martyr, who began 
his Christian life in Ephesus, knows a sect of Jews called Baptists (Trypho, 
80). Hegesippus, a little later, gives a similar list of Jewish sects, 
including “Hemerobaptists” (Eus. IV, xxii, 7). These Hemerobaptists 
meet us again in the Apostolic Constitutions, in Epiphanius, in the 
Talmud, and elsewhere. The Clementine Homilies (II:23) speak of 
John as a Hemerobaptist, making the definite connection between this 
sect and his movement. The Clementine Recognitions (I:60) has 
this passage: “One of the disciples of John asserted that John was the 
Messiah, and not Jesus, inasmuch as Jesus himself declared that John was 
greater than all men and all prophets. If then, said he, he be greater 
than all, he must be held to be greater than Moses and than Jesus him- 
self. But if he be the greatest of all, then must he be the Messiah.” 
So Ephrem the Syrian knows the Baptists, and reports: “The disciples 
of John also boast of John and declare him to be greater than Christ, 
who himself testified saying: He is not greater.” 

Finally, Mr. G. Margoliouth, in his notable article “The Sadducean 
Christians of Damascus,” in the Academy for November 26, 1910, 
argues that the Jewish Christians to whom he attributes the origin of the 
so-called “Zadokite document” recently edited by Dr. Schechter from 
a Hebrew manuscript found in the Genizah at Cairo, recognized in John 
the Baptist the Messiah sprung from the house of Aaron. But since, 
according to Margoliouth’s view, they were Christians, also recognizing 
Jesus as Messiah, it is difficult to connect them with the “Baptists” 
of the early tradition; the hypothesis of Christian origin for the document 
is, moreover, as yet so little acceptable to students that nothing can be 
built on it. 

We have found indications that John, like Jesus, was proclaimed Mes- 
siah by his followers after his death, though he had never claimed the 
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title in his own preaching. Like Jesus again, he was declared of wonder- 
ful birth in Bethlehem, of Davidic lineage. Like Jesus, he was hailed 
by the people as a prophet, and stigmatized as devil-possessed by his 
enemies. Like Jesus, he died as a martyr to the truth he preached, 
and was believed to have risen from the dead. Like Jesus, he was the 
subject of the written word, chronicling his story and his message. His 
followers were disciples, taught in the way of the Lord, who believed and 
were baptized; they prayed their Master’s prayer and sent abroad 
apostles to spread his teachings. 

Here are rival Messiahs. To the Christians John becomes, in the 
literal sense of the word, an Antichrist, évrixypurros, an imitation, pre- 
tended Christ, a parody of Messiah. The only New Testament writer 
who pens the word “antichrist” is the author of the Fourth Gospel, in 
the epistle in which he sets over against one who came “in water only” 
Jesus the Messiah “that came by water and blood.” 

This paper has been concerned only to recall attention to the data 
actually offered by the New Testament, and to raise the question whether 
the implication of these data does not favor the hypothesis of Balden- 
sperger. As we look back at the years 29 and 30 of our era, through the 
medium of a Christian tradition, of course Jesus looms so large as quite 
to overshadow all others. Beside the light of the world, the rays of a 
candle, though it be “burning and shining,” glimmer but feebly. This 
is the correct perspective of history. But to his contemporaries did not 
John send forth a brighter and a broader beam? Jesus, the Evangelists, 
Josephus, and the extra-canonical Christian tradition seem to answer: 
Yes. 


CLAYTON RAYMOND BOWEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


MEADVILLE, Pa. 


IS BELIEF IN THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS INDISPENSABLE 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH? 


In the October number of this Journal Professor Mathews offers some 
' critical comments upon my article which appeared under the above 
caption in the July number. In offering a brief rejoinder may I be per- 
mitted to remind the reader of my hearty agreement with my critic in 
several important matters? Not only are we at one as to the necessity 
of affirming on historico-critical grounds the real historicity of Jesus, and 
as to the unique revelation-value of his person and work; no more is 
there any real issue between us as to the pedagogical value of having 
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Christian experience begin as a “religion of personal loyalty” to the 
historic Jesus, nor yet as to the fact that, speaking generally, Christianity 
with the historic Jesus is, temporarily at least, more pre-eminently “a 
gospel that breeds religious assurance” than Christianity without belief 
in the historicity of Jesus would be, for the reason that this belief gives 
such valuable “historical support to the validity of our confidence”’ in 
the fatherliness of God, immortality, and the worth of vicarious suffering. 
When Professor Mathews asks whether the “clearer revelation and 
deeper certainty” of the Christian religion are not “born of the convic- 
tion that God has actually expressed Himself in a definite individual of 
history,” my reply is to be found in two sentences of the original article: 
“His historicity is historically indispensable” (i.e., in accounting for 
the “clearer revelation”), and, “The career of Jesus ... . gives us 
our best single empirical verification of .... that religious faith 
which is essentially ‘Christian’” (thus producing the ‘‘deeper certainty”’). 

I seem to find an indication of further agreement in Professor 
Mathews’ expressed “hearty assent to the apologetic value” of my argu- 
ment, especially in view of the fact that the article in question was 
intended simply as an essay in apologetics. It did not undertake to 
discuss the historical question, but rather to fortify Christian religious 
faith against skeptical attacks while the historical question was being 
investigated. To this end it undertook to refute the dogmatic declara- 
tion that the discontinuance of belief in the historicity of Jesus must 
logically lead to the collapse of modern Christianity. A thoroughly 
Christian faith in God would still be logically possible, it was maintained, 
not only during the process of historical investigation, but even it the 
outcome of that investigation should be to render the historicity of 
Jesus either doubtful or untenable. 

It is evident, then, that everything turns upon what is meant by 
“Christian faith,” and this question Professor Mathews rightly singles 
out as the main point of dispute. I would be very far from claiming, 
of course, that “any genuine religious faith . . . . is to be called Chris- 
tian”; in my opinion neither Abraham nor Plato—to cite my 
critic’s examples—possessed a faith that would measure up to the 
Christian standard; nor can we, I think, say anything very different 
for “modern liberal Judaism,” except as an essentially Christian faith 
may have been mediated to particular individuals through the influence 
of Christianity. 

Professor Mathews is mistaken, however, when he concludes that I 
use the term “taith” “in the theological sense,” if he means by this that 
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I use it as the equivalent of theological belief. On the contrary I mean by 
faith the normal religious response to whatever content of experience 
has revelation-value; it is the act and attitude of trust or dependence 
with reference to a superhuman and transcendent, but revealed, Object. 
Religious faith makes use of theological ideas as instruments of adjust- 
ment in the religious situation, but the faith itself is to be as sharply 
distinguished from theological belief, almost, as from historical opinion. 

And yet when we come to define Christian religious faith, the question 
arises as to the specific difference between Christian and other forms of 
religious faith. Is the differentia historical, or is it theological? As a 
matter of fact it may be stated in the historical form. Christian faith 
is trust in God as revealed in the spirit and purpose of the historic 
Jesus. But this reference to history is not the only possible way of 
defining the specific difference between Christian and other forms of 
religious faith. Christian faith is trust in the Christlike God; whether 
the Christ be regarded as historic fact or mere ideal, it is trust in the 
God of holy and unselfish love, whose purpose is the spiritual redemption 
of humanity, and who is revealed in the Christlike everywhere. 

Now the point of importance is that while Christian faith may be 
defined in terms of specific history, it does not need to be so defined; 
it must, on the other hand, be defined in such a way as either states or 
implies a definite belief about God. If to maintain this is to use faith 
“in the theological sense,” I plead guilty to the charge. What is really 
meant, however, is that while a particular historic fact may be necessary 
in many cases, not to the being but to the well-being of Christian faith, 
certain theological conceptions are essential, not only to the well-being 
but to the being of that faith. Liberal Protestantism regards the Jesus 
Christ of traditional Christian belief as in part a fiction. Recent critics 
have declared that the Jesus of liberal Protestantism is also a fiction. 
It is here maintained that even if it should become necessary to accept 
this negative view and regard both beliefs about Jesus as fictitious, 
one’s Christian faith might still be kept intact. Naturally Christian 
faith in Jesus would be impossible, but unless we think of a second God 
with whom we have communion and upon whom we depend, no abso- 
lutely essential religious content would be lost. One could still trust 
in the same holy and loving God as before; and if, for the sake of reassur- 
ance, historical support should be demanded, it would still be possible 
to turn to the undisputed sections of the history of Christian experience, 
and also to present religious experience, which is history in the making. 
But on the other hand, although theology is not faith, some theology is 
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essential to it, and one could not regard the Christian God-idea as a 
fiction and logically continue to exercise a Christian religious faith. 

The explanation of all this is that spiritual religion is self-dependent. 
She needs no instrument that she cannot provide. She requires no 
servant that she cannot command. Thus religion creates theology to 
be her servant. It is not otherwise with the employment of philo- 
sophical processes. However strenuously and justly philosophy may 
insist upon the recognition of the facts of science, her services can be 
accepted ever only as those of the handmaid of theology—not of a tra- 
ditional system of theology, necessarily, but of whatever theology is 
ultimately necessary for the maintenance of spiritual religion. On the 
other hand, religion cannot make or remake the history of the past. 
Such an attempt, as if a Christian should declare that his religious 
experience settles for him the question of the historicity of Jesus, would 
be an unwarranted and intolerable dogmatism. If the Christian feels 
the need of a history other than that furnished by the most careful, 
critical methods, he must set about making new history; that is, he 
must make the history of the future, in so far as it depends upon him- 
self, just what he would have it to be. 

And this suggests a question of very great importance. May it not 
be that much of the weakness of present-day Christian faith is due to its 
having become too exclusively dependent upon the religious experience 
and inner assurance of another, even though that other be the Jesus 
of history? May it not perhaps once more have become expedient that 
the historical Jesus should go away, as it were, fora time? And if he 
go away, then will the Inner Companion come, for then will religious 
faith be driven back upon the revelation of God within. And doubtless 
the historical Jesus will come again, and that with greater power than 
ever, as a result of having successfully endured the crucial tests of critical 
investigation. At any rate the Christian community has power to 
surrender its religious values to the most thorough historical criticism, 
and it has power to take them again. 

I am unable therefore to see any logical reason why the content of 
belief in “the fatherliness of God, immortality, and the worth of vica- 
rious suffering would certainly be modified,” so that “without the his- 
torical Jesus they could not be much in advance of the beliefs of modern 
liberal Judaism or even of Platonism.” This result would not necessa- 
rily follow unless the absence of Jesus from history would disprove these 
Christian ideas, or at least disprove all that elevates Christianity above 
liberal Judaism and Platonism. But that would be impossible, of course; 
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the absence of Jesus from history before his birth did not disprove what 
we have come to believe as a result of his life and work. 

But Professor Mathews touches upon an important matter when he 
says: “If his character and resurrection are definite facts, then we cer- 
tainly have more knowledge of the real nature of the spiritual life than 
would otherwise be ours.” This I take to be a reference to the argument 
that if we know Jesus to have been an historical person of the ideal 
character ascribed to him, and if we know that he rose triumphant over 
death, we have an important empirical basis of inference as to the rela- 
tion of a triumphant immortality to spirituality of character. Very 
true; but just how are we critically minded people of a scientific age 
to know that this admittedly historical person of ideal character really 
did rise triumphant over death, and that he is alive forevermore? What 
is our main basis of assurance? Not the story of the empty grave, and 
not even the record of the appearances to the disciples, for we cannot 
quite disprove in either case the proffered alternative explanation. Our 
assurance lies in the fact that such a conviction is necessarily involved 
in our trust in the Christlikeness of the ultimate Power in the universe. 
If we could prove the historicity of the life and disprove the reality of the 
triumph over death, we should have good reason for doubting either the 
Christlikeness or the sufficient power of God. On the other hand, 
granted the essential historicity of the life, and trusting in the holy and 
loving fatherliness of the Supreme Power in the universe, we are assured 
of the undiminished conservation of that highest single value of human 
history, the personality of the historic Jesus. It is reassuring to remem- 
ber that Jesus, through his trust in the Father, was confident that he 
would triumph over death; but at most this simply affects the degree 
of our certainty; it does not add new content toourfaith. Our Christian 
trust in God is thus the surest basis of belief in the immortality of 
Jesus, and for this reason the content of that faith cannot be modified by 
what can be proved only by means of that content. 

One question more. Granted the historicity of Jesus, was not his 
faith fully Christian? And yet he could not make that faith rest upon 
the historicity of a person of ideal character who had gone before him. 
If then we believe in the historicity of Jesus, we must admit that Chris- 
tian faith has been possible in the case of one at least who did not believe 
in the historicity of any ideal Jesus before his day. 


Dovuctas C. MACINTOSH 
Yate Divinity ScHOOL 
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THE HASTINGS ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS! 


A stranger to the plan and treatment proposed by the editor of this 
work would presume that reliable inferences about both manner and 
matter might be drawn from the method exhibited in the present volume. 
The article “Christianity” could hardly fail to be strategically crucial. 
It might properly be taken as a better criterion than promises of pub- 
lisher or editor of the actual animus of the whole undertaking. A 
reviewer who approaches the volume without preconception of any sort 
with respect to it might choose between two’alternatives. He might 
read articles upon subjects which are primarily non-theological, such 
as that with which the volume closes, or “Circumambulation,” or “Cal- 
endar.” From analysis of the scientific preconceptions and method of 
these discussions he might draw conclusions about the probable policy 
of the editor with reference to central theological problems. The other 
alternative would be to go to the heart of the matter at once, and to 
inspect the paper in which, if anywhere, one would expect to trace find- 
ing marks of that particular resultant of the universal interplay of dog- 
matic factors which controls the work before us as a whole. The latter 
alternative has been chosen for the present purpose. The article 
“Christianity” was contributed by Dr. Alfred Ernest Garvie, principal 
of New College, London. He begins with these propositions, under 
the rubric “Standpoint of the Discussion’’: 

In recent years in Germany it has been insisted, as by Tréltsch, that 
Christianity must be studied as one of the religions of the earth, not from the 
standpoint of faith, but from that of science, according to the religious-historical 
and not the dogmatic method. Before we can go any farther in our discussion, 
we must determine whether, and how far, this demand is legitimate. What 
is this religious-historical method which is to replace the dogmatic, and can 
we by the use of it substitute the standpoint of science for that of faith ? 

The writer then analyzes the former method, which he reduces to the 
three principles: (1) criticism; (2) correlation; (3) comparison. His 
objections to the method are fourfold: (1) “The method has not proved 


* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. III, 
“Burial”—“Confessions.” New York: Scribner; Edinburgh: E. T. Clark, 1911. 
$7.00 per volume. 
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as objective as it claims to be.” (2) “The method betrays a dias that 
is by no means scientific; it makes assumptions which it has not proved.” 
(3) “The method rules out of court as inadmissible the evidence which 
Christian faith insists must be heard if Christianity gets a fair trial.’’ 
(4) “If it be objected that faith must submit to the judgment of science 
as regards its object, it must be insisted that spiritual things are spirit- 
ually discerned, and that it is faith alone which is ‘the assurance of 
things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.’” The standpoint 
adopted is accordingly Ritschlian in ideal and method, and it would be 
impertinent in this review to recapitulate the case against this method. 

As it looks to a layman to whom the difference between Ritschlians 
and Mary Baker Eddy amounts methodologically to the fact that the 
“revelations” which they have received are different, Dr. Garvie better 
deserves a hearing than his own statement of his position would indicate. 
There is not as great divergence between his actual method, as shown in 
the paper, and the method which would be followed from the historical 
standpoint as there is in formulations of the two procedures. Whether 
men call their method objective or subjective, it is always both. Whether 
we call ourselves Ritschlian or historical we are all trying to give back 
in some sort of symbol the image formed in our minds by contact with 
the external. While we are doing this, some of us in theory exalt the 
subjective factor in the process and abase the objective, while others 
of us do precisely the opposite; but as a matter of fact all of us combine 
these factors in proportions which may differ less between a given 
Ritschlian and a given objectivist than between certain representatives 
of the same school. Dr. Garvie presents, in the first place, under cover 
of the alleged sanctions of “faith,” a synopsis of the dogmatic system 
which satisfies his mind. This he labels “Christianity.” So far the 
Ritschlian. A positivistic modernist is obliged to exert conscious self- 
control to read far enough beyond this unconvincing individual or 
minor-group solipsism to find out that the writer is less parochial than 
he professes. He actually goes on, quite in the historical form and spirit, 
to discuss “divergent tendencies in Christianity” (the speculative, the 
sacramentarian, the practical, the mystical, the evangelical); the 
“Origin of Christianity” (in which division, “the liberal Protestant view 
as represented by Harnack, the Modernist Roman Catholic, of which 
Loisy is pioneer, and the Radicalism of Kalthoff and Pfleiderer” are as 
fairly represented as the necessary brevity would premit); the “ Develop- 
ment of Christianity” (which leaves something to be desired in its 
attempt to cover the ground in a survey for which Father Tyrrell and 
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the Harnack-Loisy debate furnish the extreme landmarks); the “His- 
tory of the Christian Church”; and the “Future of Christianity.” 
Unless the men of Mars are more naive than we suppose, one of them 
who had read so far would not be likely to fall under the illusion that 
a writer, who by his own showing is merely one among many who 
_ differ on the interpretation of Christianity, is probably the ultimate 
standard for them all. 

It amuses a man who looks on from a somewhat removed division 
of labor to observe the mental exercises of another fallible human being 
who can still imagine that he is getting his knowledge of a subject from 
a special type of inward illumination, while he is obliged to exhibit his 
actual sources of opinion by bringing all the above varieties of reaction 
with the external into evidence. Dr. Garvie establishes his base with 
this definition: Christianity is ‘‘the ethical, historical, universal, mono- 
theistic, redemptive, religion, in which the relation of God to man is 
mediated by the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
formula is bravely esoteric in an obdurately objective world. It isa 
clean-cut declaration of Christianity as the writer and men of like 
mind think it is. Men who are not ashamed to profess the historical 
method, however, might content themselves with the writer’s own 
account of what Christianity has been in its workings for demonstration 
that the subjective definition must be variously modified to correspond 
with experienced reality. In other words, out of the mouth of this 
Ritschlian writer himself we have evidence enough to show that Chris- 
tianity as he has found it in human history is not altogether a Ritschlian 
procedure. 

A scholar may be forgiven his personal equation, even though pro- 
jected in a provincial definition, and later (“Characteristics of the Chris- 
tian Religion”) reasserted in a series of dogmas, if at the same time he 
is candid enough to express himself by means of sufficient juxtaposi- 
tions with contradictory expressions to show to anyone competent to 
review the argument that it is ex parte, and demands restatement from 
other sides. Inasmuch as it would require infinite knowledge to express 
theology without bias, one cannot charge such a treatment of Chris- 
tianity as this with illiberality. It is not merely descriptive. It asserts 
a system of positive judgments. At the same time, it plainly shows 
how and by whom these judgments are challenged, and it is thus in 
effect a brief of one among many pretenders to the right of interpreting 
the Christian religion. 

From analysis of this article one gains the impression that the edi- 
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torial policy of the encyclopaedia is not non-committal, but that it is 
neither theologically nor scientifically sectarian. This estimate is con- 
firmed by examination of articles in other fields. Perhaps the most 
striking case in point is the paper on “Chastity” by Mr. Alfred C. 
Crawley. To the sociologist a synthesis of the Ritschlian manner of 
thinking about religion and the type of objectivity represented by this 
survey is impossible. One or the other must in the end be normative. 
The article “Caves” by Mr. David MacRitchie weighs in the same 
scale, also “Children” (American) by Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, “Chart- 
ism,” etc. One finds corroboration of the same estimate in the notable 
fitness of most of the writers to represent their subjects; although in 
many cases they are obviously not in theological agreement with the 
editor. Judging from this volume only, the work deserves the respect, 
not of an artificially selected public alone, but of scholars generally. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


POPULAR INTERPRETATION OF THE PENTATEUCH' 


Present-day discussions of the Old Testament presuppose a knowl- 
edge of the results of modern criticism. No work of any value on the 
Pentateuch disregards such information as that presented in Chapman’s 
An Introduction to the Pentateuch. ‘The problems of the Pentateuch are 
so numerous and complicated that the editors of the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges decided to devote to them a separate volume. We 
are still to remember, however, that the discussion is compressed into this 
one small book simply because it is treated from a popular point of view, 
otherwise, we should rightly expect and demand two or three volumes. 

The title of the book should include Joshua, as does its discussion, 
for that book is involved in most of the documentary problems of the 
Pentateuch. Part I is a preliminary statement of facts, mainly on the 
history of the discussions of the Hexateuch and the problems which it 
presents to present-day readers. Part II is the part in which the great 
task is done. 


t An Introduction to the Pentateuch. By A. T. Chapman. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1911. xix+339 pages. $1.00 net. 

The Book of Exodus. By S. R. Driver. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1911. lxxii+443 pages. $1.00 net. 

The Book of Numbers. By A. H. McNeile. Cambridge: The University Press, 
IgII. xxvii+196 pages. 75c¢ net. 
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Three simple propositions are laid down as the basis of the discussion: 
(1) The Hexateuch contains passages of later date than the times of 
Moses and Joshua; (2) The Hexateuch is a composite work, in which 
four documents (at least) can be distinguished; (3) The laws contained 
in the Pentateuch consist of three separate codes which belong to different 
periods in the history of Israel. The first proposition requires but ten 
pages to prove its claim, while the arguments for the second and third are 
condensed into about sixty pages each. The author follows the accepted 
results, such as are embodied in Driver’s Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament, and other modern works. He marshals his material 
into a simple, orderly, and convincing form, plain enough for any lay- 
man who wishes to tackle these problems. The more technical linguistic 
and critical notes are relegated to the bottom of the pages or to one of the 
ten divisions of the Appendix. 

The spirit and temper of the discussion are admirable. The form of 
argument, for example, in the story of the spies (pp. 86-97) is so clear and 
convincing that no further word need be said. Even the advanced 
student can gather inspiration and wise suggestion from the methods 
employed throughout the whole book. 

This introductory volume relieves the commentaries on the separate 
books of the Hexateuch from a heavy charge on their space, and thus 
leaves them to do their own proper work. 

Students of the Old Testament always congratulate themselves 
when they can secure the results of the work of Canon Driver. Though 
popular in form his volume on Exodus is not less scholarly than his 
more elaborate and technical books. The best contribution which he 
makes to a better understanding of Exodus is his wise use of the latest 
information on the history on Egypt. The section in the Introduction 
which discusses “the history of Egypt during the Israelites’ sojourn in 
it,” is a fine exhibition of the thorough manner in which the Canon uses 
the best sources of information. In addition to his references to certain 
customs throughout the commentary, he gives us four appendices of 
especial value on (1) the Passover, (2) the date of the Decalogue, (3) the 
Code of Hammurabi, and (4) the historical character of the Tent of Meet- 
ing. A few zinc etchings illustrate the text; and three good maps at 
the end of the volume help to localize events. 

McNeile’s Exodus in the “Westminster Commentaries” prepared us 
to appreciate his little commentary in the Cambridge Bible series on 
Numbers. The significant sections of the Introduction are those on 
the “‘Levites,” “the historical value of the Book of Numbers,” and “the 
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religious value of the Book of Numbers.” The commentary is not 
arranged differently from others in the series, and the comments are 
marked by the same careful method of condensation and clearness found 
in the Exodus volume. 

Both of these Cambridge Bible volumes—Exodus and Numbers— 
use the Revised Version, British edition, as the basal text. The exposi- 
tion, of course, is based on the authors’ personal knowledge of the Hebrew 
text. 

These three volumes are a very useful addition to the popular under- 
standing of the Pentateuch, on which there has been such a dearth of 
sane, up-to-date popular discussions. 


Ira MAvRICE PRICE 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A COPTIC VERSION OF OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS: 


With the publication of the treasures of the British Museum going 
on apace, the Coptic translations of the Bible are coming into their own. 
Their value for the reconstruction of the Greek text has, of course, long 
been recognized. Their importance for the Septuagint text is, if any- 
thing, greater than that for the New Testament. While among New 
Testament translations the Coptic ranks, at best, third, ie., after the 
Syriac and Latin, on the Old Testament side it will for the most part take 
precedence over the Syriac, at least. And yet for one of the most impor- 
tant of Coptic translations of the Septuagint, that in the Sahidic dialect, 
we have hitherto had to be content with a series of fragments widely 
scattered through different publications and often pitifully small. Under 
these circumstances one cannot but hail with delight so large and fine a 
contribution as that made by Sir Herbert Thompson in the volume under 
discussion. Of this palimpsest, acquired by the Museum in 1847, only 
two pages had previously been published, viz., Plates VII. 1 and LVI. 1 
in Hyvernat’s Album de paléographie copte (Paris, 1888, pp. 13, 18). 
Now the difficult under writing has with infinite pains been made to 
yield up 272 pages of 50 short half-lines each. 

As a publication of a manuscript pure and simple this book ranks, 
so far as we can judge, with the best that modern science is doing. The 
beautifully clear print and the general typographical execution leaves 

tA Coptic Palimpsest Containing Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Judith and Esther in the 


Sahidic Dialect. Edited by Sir Herbert Thompson. London: Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, 1911. xii+368 pages. 215 net. 
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nothing to be desired. The general impression obtained is that of 
exceedingly careful work by a competent Coptic scholar and paleog- 
rapher. Only one typographical oversight has come to the notice of 
the reviewer, the omission of the verse-number 23 of Judges, chap. 2, on 
p- 144, l. 27. Further means of checking up the editor’s readings 
are not given. And herewith begins a catalogue of the book’s short- 
comings. 

Beautiful as the execution is and thankful as we are to have so fine an 
edition of so valuable a manuscript, it is to be noted with regret that in 
the matter of introduction and general scientific apparatus this volume 
fallsfarshort of what we have become accustomed to expect in publications 
of a similar nature in England and elsewhere. The lack of even a single 
photographic plate, wherewith the printed text might be collated, is 
the least of these faults. In the case of a palimpsest this may have been 
difficult, perhaps impossible to accomplish. But the omission of any and 
all indices whatsoever is painfully apparent to the user at every step. 
That the “question of the relation of the Coptic text to its Greek origi- 
nal”’ is not taken up, is fully justified by the present state of our knowl- 
edge concerning the Septuagint text in general. But the total lack of 
any collation, whereby the editor’s statements concerning the affinities 
of his text with that of the great Greek uncials might easily be verified, 
is not so readily condoned. It is gratifying to find, on pp. x-xii of the 
Introduction, a full list of previous publications. It would have been 
much less difficult to compile a full list of the lacunae of this manuscript 
as well, as it is here given (the beginning and end of each lacuna is given 
as near as possible in the Greek of Swete’s text): 


Josh. 2:14, eis Odvarov . . . . 3:6, of iepeis rHv KeBwrov rs dua— 
Josh. 10:25, dvdpiLerOe . . . . 10:36 

Josh. 17:16, xai év rats kwpous . . . . 18:7, wépav Tov ’lop— 
Josh. 19:50, @apapydpys ... . 21:7, Tad xal dard 

Josh. 22:14, dpxwy els . . . . 22:20, dvabéuaros xal émi cvva— 
Judg. 7:1, per’ airod . . . . 7:7, Tpuaxocios dvdpdow 

Judg. 7:14, dvdpis “IopayA . . . . 7:20, ras Aaprddas 

Judg. 8:10, (xuAuddes) dvdpav . . . . 8:19 

Judg. 8:27, cis €paO . . . . 9:09, xal dre 

Judg. 10:6, xai rots Oeots Mwa8 ... . 10:14 

Judg. 16:18, rpos airivy . . . . 17:2, TO dpyipiov 

Judg. 18:7, xaOnpevov . . . . 18:22, dad oixov 

Judg. 19:7, nidAioOn . . . . 19:16, cai dod 

Judg. 20:15, r@v oixowrwv .. . . 20:23 


Judg. 20:47, kai épvyov .. . . 21:6 
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Judg. 21:14, “IaBeis Tadadd . . . . end of book 

Ruth 1:1... . 1:4, xd as 

Ruth 4:2, éxd@uray . . . 4:10, xAnpovopias airod, cai 

Jud. 2:5, wewoBoras . . . . 4:6, "EopyAwy 

Jud. 5:5, wAnoiov god . . . . 5:15, oxnoav év 

Jud. 5:22, éydyyuor . . . . 6:4, rev 

Jud. 7:1, éri BairvAova . . . . 7:8, "“Hoad 

Jud. 7:17, mapepBory . . . . 7:22, THs moAEws 

Jud. 16:6, ob8@ iyAot . . . . 16:17, oval EA— — 

Esther Aro (11:11), xat of rawewot . . . . I:11 

Esther 2:9, airy Sotva: . . . . 2:16, rpds “Apra— — 
Esther 3:12, & ’ "Apragépfov . . . . B(13):5, ovvreAody Kaka 
Esther 4:12, —Oaios drnyyerev Mapd. ... . C7(13:14), éroinoa trovro 
Esther D8(15:11), adrnv éwi ras . . . . 6:6, év éavta 

Esther 8:1, trédaéev . . . . E(16):7, rocovrov 


Esther E (16):16, . . . . 8:13, “Iovdaious 


The text missing in these lacunae is supplied in whole or in part by 
previous publications as follows: Josh., chap. 17 (complete), and 18:1 
by Amélineau, Fragments de la version thébaine (Anc. Test.), and Ciasca, 
Sacr. bibl. fragmenta Copto-Sahidica; Josh. 19:49—51; 20 (complete); 
21:1; Judg. 7:1-3 by Maspero, Fragments de la version thébaine del Anc. 
Test. (Mémoires . . . . de la mission archéologique, VI, 1892); and Judg. 
20:6-27 by Winstedt, Journal of Theol. Studies, X. 

The order of the books in this palimpsest is sufficiently out of the 
common to attract any intelligent reader’s attention. The only paral- 
lels adduced by the editor are “certain Syriac MSS, e.g., Wright, Cata- 
logue, No. 1, and Payne-Smith, Catalogue No. 1 (Crum, Catalogue, p. 5).” 
These catalogues are not at the present moment at the reviewer’s dis- 
posal; but the closest Syriac parallel he can recall is the Jacobite Book 
of Women, containing Ruth, Esther, Susanna, Judith, and Thekla (not 
always in this order and sometimes without Ruth). A much closer, 
in fact, a practically perfect parallel is furnished by Codex No. 13,246 
of the Bibliothéque nationale at Paris, Mabillon’s Liber sacramentorum 
ecclesiae Gallicanae, a manuscript of the sixth or seventh century found 
by Mabillon at Bobbio. This contains at the close of a lectionary a 
canon of the biblical books, published in part (for the Old Testament) 
by Swete, Introd. to the O.T. in Greek (1902), p. 213, and, with better text 
and full notes, by Zahn, GK, II, 284 ff. For our books the text reads 
(after Zahn): Josue, Judicum, Libri Mulierum: Ruth, Sterh et Judith. 
Another close parallel is found in the Laodicene Canon, which, however, 
omits Judith and all the other apocrypha except Baruch (two manu- 
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scripts name Judith with Esther after Daniel; cf. Zahn, op. cit., p. 202). 
Judith is named in connection with and before Esther by Clemens 
Romanus, Cor. I, 55; in the lists of Dial. Timothei et Aquilae, of Junilius, 
of Ebedjesu, of the Council of Carthage (cf. also that of Codex Claro- 
montanus), vide Swete u.s., pp. 206 ff., Zahn, u.s., passim. The attitude 
of the Vulgate in the matter is also interesting, Swete u.s., p. 230, esp. 
note I. 


MarTIN SPRENGLING 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 


A new Introduction to the New Testament by the Scottish scholar* 
Dr. James Moffatt forms an important contribution to the already 
extremely useful “International Theological Library.” The standard 
of excellence set by Professor Driver of Oxford in his similar work on the 
Old Testament is amply maintained in the present volume. It is dis- 
tinctly a treatment of the New Testament as literature, the problems of 
text and canon having been discussed by Professor Gregory, of Leipzig, 
in a separate volume of the same series. The compact ‘“ Prolegomena”’ 
considers such pertinent topics as the methods and materials of intro- 
duction, the arrangement of the writings, the literary sources of the New 
Testament, its literary forms, the circulation of the writings, and some of 
their literary characteristics. The main body of the book falls into five 
sections, as follows: ‘The Correspondence of Paul,” “Historical Litera- 
ture” (i.e., the first three gospels and Acts), “Homilies and Pastorals,”’ 
the “Apocalypse,” and a final chapter on the Fourth Gospel and I John. 

In general the entire treatment is characterized by careful attention 
to details and full citations of the literature. Yet we are not given 
merely a miscellany of other writer’s opinions. The relative merits of 
divergent views are often indicated, and they are estimated with refer- 
ence to the author’s own conclusions. Moffatt is an extensive compiler, 
but he is much more than a borrower. In a field which had already 
occupied so many scholars it was only necessary at many points to restate 
the conclusions of others, yet the author has not hesitated to go his 
own way on some problems which he felt needed further elucidation. 
On the whole it may be said that he has conserved the latest and most 
substantial results of modern scholarship, while also presenting a treat- 
ment in which his own mastery of the subject, and his independence 


t An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. By James Moffatt. 
New York: Scribner, 1911. xli+630 pages. $2.50. 
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in handling it, are clearly felt. Whether he has given a final answer to 
any questions that were previously open remains to be seen; but he 
certainly has presented a fresh and vital exposition of the whole subject. 

His conclusions regarding some of the disputed problems of New 
Testament introduction may be noted briefly. He accepts II Thess. 
as Pauline. The eschatological discourse of chap. 2 is thought not to 
be inconsistent with Paul’s point of view, while the style and vocabulary 
of the epistle are found to present no insuperable difficulties for the 
traditional view of its origin. More noteworthy is Moffatt’s advocacy 
of the North Galatian theory, in opposition to his fellow-countryman, 
Ramsay, and to a number of other scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Regarding the perplexities connected with the Corinthian correspon- 
dence, Moffatt holds that Paul had visited Corinth but once prior to 
writing I Cor., but he made a second visit before writing II Cor. This 
visit had been a failure, so far as quelling the disturbance was con- 
cerned, and on returning to Ephesus Paul contemplated a third trip 
but finally decided to write a letter instead. This was a sharp epistle 
which produced the desired effect, and it is now to be found in II Cor. 
10:1—13:10. II Cor., chaps. 1-9, came last in the correspondence. 
Rom. 16: 1-23 is held to be originally a fragment intended for Ephesian 
readers. The rest of this letter came, in substantially its present form, 
from Paul. Colossians is also Pauline and has not undergone, as some 
think, any extensive process of re-editing. Philemon and Philippians 
are the only remaining writings of the apostle in our canon, and these, 
like Colossians, were written during his imprisonment in Rome. 

The problems of synoptic criticism are clearly stated, but Moffatt’s 
own conclusions are not always convincing. The writings of Matthew 
and Mark, mentioned by Papias, are identified with “Q” and an Urmar- 
cus, respectively. It was not the latter, however, but our canonical 
Mark, which the authors of Matthew and Luke used. The original 
‘*‘Q” is found more accurately preserved in Matthew than in Luke. In 
fact it is almost a blanket-document for all the non-Markan material 
of Matthew except the infancy narratives. In Luke, on the other hand, 
““Q” has been broken up and rearranged at will—a remarkable contrast 
to the way in which the same evangelist employed his Markan source! 
The peculiar section in Luke 9:51—18:34 is thought to have been in 
no sense a formal source but is the evangelist’s own product “partly 
drawn from special traditions of the Judean ministry of Jesus, partly 
from Q, and partly even from Mark.” The author of Luke-Acts was 
Luke the physician and companion of Paul. He had kept a diary 
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while traveling with the apostle at various times during the decade 
55-65 A.D. but not until 80-90 did he write the gospel bearing his name, 
while Acts was written about 100 A.D. Several of these conclusions are 
likely to be rejected by many New Testament scholars. 

First Peter, Jude, II Peter, Ephesians, the two letters to Timothy, 
Titus, Hebrews, James, II and III John are classed as “Homilies and 
Pastorals.” Peter and Silvanus are together the authors of I Peter, 
which was written at Rome soon alter 64 A.D. and carried by Silvanus 
to certain communities in Asia Minor. Jude belongs in the early , 
decades of the second century, and II Peter is from a still later date. 
Ephesians is an irenical pamphlet composed by a Paulinist after the 
model of Colossians and addressed to no community in particular— 
vs. 1 originally contained no place-name—but was designed for general 
reading. The letters to Timothy and Titus are of the same pseudony- 
mous character. They may contain a few private notes of Paul’s, but 
no confidence is placed in any of the proposed reconstructions of the 
genuine parts. Hebrews is called “a unique specimen of Alexandrian 
thought” composed about 80 A.D. and addressed to some group of Chris- 
tians in Rome or in Italy. Moffatt refuses to speculate on the problem 
of authorship. The Epistle of James is regarded as the work of some 
Christian teacher of the late first or early second century whose “horizon 
is ecumenical Christendom.” II and III John are assigned to John the 
Presbyter of Asia mentioned by Papias, and the epistles were written 
early in the second century. 

The Book of Revelation is thought to be from the same hand as 
II and III John, but a decade or so earlier. The Fourth Gospel and I John 
are of unknown authorship, and are to be dated in the period too—115 
A.D. They are not apostolic works, for the tradition of the Apostle 
John’s early martyrdom by the Jews is accepted. The gospel has indeed 
a literary history, though doubt is cast upon all the different theories 
proposing any detailed literary analysis. John the apostle may con- 
ceivably be identified with the “beloved disciple,” and he may have 
been authority for some of the special sayings and traditions in this 
work, but he is in no real sense the author. The actual writer’s name is 
quite unknown. The same person may have composed I John, though 
probably it was another individual who shared a very similar style of 
thinking and wrote somewhat later for readers familiar with the doctrine 
of the Fourth Gospel if not with the gospel itself. 

On the side of mechanical execution the present volume has some 
defects. The type is occasionally indistinct—it had to be small in 
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order to crowd so much material into a single book—and the proof- 
reading, which to be sure must have been extremely difficult, is not all 
that could be desired. A more detailed table of contents and a fuller 
list of “subjects and references” would have facilitated the use of the 
volume as a work of reference, a purpose to which its contents are admir- 
ably adapted. But it is doubtful whether there exists at present in any 
language a discussion of the literary problems of New Testament intro- 
duction which, in importance and for general utility, excels or even 


equals Moffatt’s work. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CONSTITUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH 


There has been no debate in the field of church history within the 
last twenty years more fruitful than that between Harnack and Sohm 
over the charismatic organization of the church, a debate recently con- 
tinued by Harnack’s rejoinder,’ to Sohm’s Wesen und Ursprung des 
Katholizismus, 1909, itself a criticism of the position taken by Harnack 
in his article, Kirchliche Verfassung und kirchliches Recht im I. und II. 
Jahrhundert in the third edition of the Realencyklopidie, 1908, which, 
reprinted with some additions, takes up pages 1-120 of the volume under 
review. In the course of this debate during which each of these great 
scholars has derived much from the stimulating criticism of the other, one 
fact has been brought out with ever-increasing clearness, namely, that in 
the body of the Jewish traditions, claimed as their inheritance by the 
Christians from the very beginning on, is to be sought the distinctive 
principle or principles of the unique development of the Christian 
organization; further and more specifically, that in the Jewish conception 
of their nation as the people of God, and the application of this and allied 
conceptions made by the Christians to themselves is to be found the most 
illuminating explanation of the institutional development of the followers 
of Christ. That is to say, the Christians, thinking of themselves as the 
people of God, the ecclesia, failed to distinguish between the ideal, 

t Entstehung und Entwickelung der Kirchenverfassung und des Kirchenrechts in den 
zwei ersten Jahrhunderten. Von Adolf Harnack. Nebst einer Kritik der Abhand- 
lung R. Sohms Wesen und Ursprung des Katholizismus, und Untersuchungen iiber 
“Evangelium,” ‘Wort Gottes,” und “Das trinitarische Bekenntnis.” Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1910. xi+252 pages. M. 6.60. 
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invisible ecclesia, the community of the saints, and the visible community 
of the Christians, the church of God on earth, and so attempted to make 
the concrete and material correspond in form to an ideal, spiritual unity. 
From this attempt there resulted those efforts toward unity, at first 
in large measure unconscious but becoming more and more conscious in 
the course of time, which gradually developed a well-nigh resistless 
centripetal force. 

On the weight and importance of this conception as a determining 
factor in the development of the Christian church, both Harnack and 
Sohm are in essential agreement. Perhaps nowhere is this harmony 
more effectually emphasized than where Harnack makes his brilliant 
rebuttal of Sohm’s exposition of the origin of ecclesiastical law, showing 
that its origin cannot be assigned to Clement I’s epistle to the Corin- 
thians but that in this letter divine church law only received a marked 
stimulus to a development that began with the very earliest assemblies 
of Christians wherein there existed from the beginning that confused 
identification of the ideal, invisible church of God with the concrete, 
separate manifestations of it on earth in which Sohm, himself, elsewhere, 
agrees to find the origin of divine church law, Catholic church law, and 
Catholicism as a whole. So in this exposition Harnack has not rebutted 
Sohm in a principal point of his main contention. He has only pointed 
out to Sohm a correction in the application of Sohm’s own theory, and 
in so doing has but made clearer and firmer the main contention of Sohm, 
and shown his own essential agreement with that contention, namely, 
that the unique feature of the development of the Christian organization 
is to be found in the carrying over of this conception of the people of 
God from Jewish tradition and in the attempt to carry out its terms in 
a practical organization. It is, indeed, Sohm’s great contribution to 
have brought this fact out into the light, although all his work has been 
so closely interwoven with that of his great contemporary, Harnack, 
that it is almost a mutual contribution. 

The significance of this contribution can scarcely be overstated, for 
in it the great question concerning the principle of organization in the 
Christian church finds its full and sufficient answer: not the organization 
of the Roman Empire, for all the oriental religions had the advantage of 
the same environment; not a bit of institutional borrowing here, or a bit 
there, account for the centralizing tendency that manifested itself with 
such unparalleled force and success in the growth of the church, but 
rather the steady, for the most part silent and unconscious workings and 
promptings of this comprehensive, all-enveloping conception bring those 
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characteristic reactions in church development known as the monarchical 
bishop, the councils, patriarchates, clear and conscious enunciation of 
the Catholic church, and finally, the most concrete expression of all, the 
Petrine claim. In short, when we ask why did the Christian communities 
in response to the multitudinous stimuli of their environment react 
inwardly so universally toward unity both in the local community and 
through the body of Christians in the empire as a whole, we will in every 
case find ourselves led back to this enveloping conception that the body 
of Christians through the empire is the people of God, the ecclesia, the 
body of Christ for which there can exist but one form of faith and 


practice, namely, the true faith and practice, which must ever be clearly . 


ascertained and followed. In other words, this conception pressed 
everywhere for unity—unity of faith, practice, and organization. 

It is because of the universal pervasiveness of this idea, being as it 
was the atmosphere in which the Christian organization grew up and by 
which its whole growth was shaped and conditioned, that one can say 
with Sohm that fundamentally, really, subconsciously for the early 
Christians there did not exist independent, local communities; there 
were only appearances of the whole ecclesia in which the word of God 
spoke and was authoritative. Illuminating and decisive for this point 
of view are the words of Christ, ‘“‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them”; and the house 
groups referred to as churches. It is exactly, however, on this important 
point that Harnack joins issue most sharply with Sohm. Harnack, 
while recognizing the force of Sohm’s rejoinder that every local com- 
munity was thought of only as an appearance of the whole church of 
Christ, seeks to prove it wrong, but the attempt seems to reach no 
further than a denial. Nothing is plainer or more obvious for Harnack 
than the existence of local organizations that conducted themselves to 
all intents and purposes as independent communities. In support of 
his position he refers to the third epistle of John where is recorded the 
resistance offered by a community to the representatives of John who 
wished to subject the community to his authority. But resistance in any 
given case to centralization, to subordination of one community to 
another, did not necessarily mean that the resisting community thought 
of itself only as an isolated and absolutely independent unit; it only 
means that the resisting community did not recognize the authority of 
the bishop of another community as superior to the authority of its own 
bishop. That is, the spheres of authority were not marked out among 
the bishops any more than they were among the apostles. People 
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thought of themselves as belonging to an ideal whole; actually they 
were separate communities. Difficulties were bound to arise when they 
tried to realize in an actual organization their ideal conception of unity. 
Independence had to be sacrificed somewhere; but it would always be a 
question whose independence was to be sacrificed. 

In two other points, both closely related to the question of the 
independence of local communities, Harnack is equally opposed to Sohm. 
In the first place, for Harnack, the independence of local communities 
means that there was a building of the church organization from the 
bottom up as well as a building from the top down; and, in the second 
place, he denies the charismatic character of the bishop’s office. In 
other words, Harnack, while emphasizing the primitive identification 
of the Christians by themselves with the people of God, cannot see any 
in-workings of this idea on the local organizations until the middle of the 
second century. Much truer appears the view of Sohm who sees the 
charismatic principle operative in the choice of a bishop, and who by 
virtue of this fact sees not so much a building up or a building down as 
the constant operation of the one idea getting itself expressed now in 
one way, now in another, but always making for unity of organization. 
In support of this statement, Sohm brings a mass of evidence point- 
ing to the fact that the bishop was from the beginning chosen as 
the representative of the apostles in a given community. So strong is 
the evidence that even Harnack has to admit that the bishop was 
possessed of some kind of a charisma, though he separates himself from 
Sohm by maintaining that the charisma of the bishop was different in 
kind. It is just at this point that his contention is weak and that he 
denies that charismatic organization came to expression as actually, if 
not as obviously, in the organization of the local community as in the 
persons of the original apostles who formed visible though not clearly 
regulated parts in the machinery of the church, considered as a whole. 
Under these conditions it was but instinctive that, when confronted by 
the gap left in the structure by the disappearance of the apostles, there 
should have been a movement to make the gap good, a reaching on the 
part of the bishops to grow up to the stature of full representatives of 
apostles, as they had always been representatives in part, and it is 
significant that there should have been apparently so little resistance to 
the movement. 

It would appear, then, that while Harnack through his criticism has 
done much to supplement and modify the position of Sohm, the total 
result has been but to strengthen the argument for the charismatic 
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conception and organization of the church in all its parts from the 
beginning on. 

This critique of Sohm forms with the preceding pages devoted to 
Harnack’s own systematic presentation of the development of the church 
nearly three-fourths of the present volume, the remainder of whose space 
is occupied by three studies, “Das trinitarische Bekenntnis” (11 pp.); 
“Evangelium” (40 pp.); “Wort Gottes” (12 pp.), all of which have a 
more or less close connection with the constitutional development of 
the church. 

In an effort to secure a sound foundation for a study of the church 
in England during the Roman Empire, Canon T. Scott Holmes was 
led into a thorough study of the origins of the church in Gaul. This 
subject he developed in connection with the Birbeck Lectures, 1907 
and 1908, in Trinity College, Cambridge, and with theses for the B.D. 
and D.D. degrees at the same university. As the finished fruits of these 
labors, there has now made its appearance the present bulky volume of 
nearly six hundred pages,’ a volume that may be said to do much toward 
meeting a want as yet unsupplied either by English, French, or German 
scholarship, and to be a careful piece of investigation, rich in detailed 
information. 

While the book, however, gives the impression of being the result of 
much painstaking effort, the reader is pursued, especially through its 
earlier chapters, by a certain sense of insecurity, of incompleteness, the 
cause of which is hard to explain. In part it may, perhaps, not unfairly 
be traced to the point of view under the influence of which the author 
has written these earlier chapters. Through all of them runs a some- 
what static view of the Roman Empire—a point of view which in general 
still maintains itself to the detriment of much of the current work on the 
Roman Empire. Had Canon Holmes put the spread of the Christian 
church in its proper setting as a part of the general westward flow of 
eastern things, all that he so well says about the spread and mutations 
of the Roman administrative system in Gaul, about the history of the 
church at large, especially in Italy, would have gained in interest and 
effectiveness. Indeed, such a point of view would have benefited nearly 
every aspect of the subject treated, especially in the earlier chapters. 

Doubtless, too, some of the blame for this feeling of insecurity, or 
perhaps, confusion, must be placed at the door of the arrangement 
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followed by the author. Rather than a systematic presentation of the 
development of the church in Gaul, he has chosen to give us a series of 
interesting topical studies on the legends in regard to the early spread 
of the church, the persecutions, the development of monasticism, Gallic 
church Fathers, and Councils of the church in Gaul, etc. The author 
has gotten together much of the necessary material for such a synthesis, 
but nowhere does he make it. The matter is brought together in solu- 
tion, but nowhere crystallized. To the reviewer it would appear that 
the value of the book would be greatly increased by the addition of a 
summary stating the author’s conclusions with regard to the systematic 
growth of Christianity and the church in Gaul. 

By way of minor comment, one is led to remark on the somewhat 
more than occasional roughness of the English, a roughness unusual in 
a man of Canon Holmes’s training. Also, one regrets the absence of 
maps—an omission which distinctly lessens the book’s effectiveness. 
Perhaps, too, a map might have led to some explanation of, or comment 
on, the tortuous route, referred to on page 563 followed by Columban 
and his guard: “Twenty years after he had been fully established at 
Luxeuil, Columbanus was driven into exile. The journey taken was 
at first that which he had already traveled, to Bescangon, Autun, and 
the castle of Avallon. Then they crossed the Cure and came to Domecy- 
sur-Cure and soon after to Auxerre and so to Nevers and the Loire.” 


Curtis H. WALKER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GAIRDNER’S WORK ON THE LOLLARDS 


Mr. Gairdner has given us an extremely valuable contribution’ to a 
most important and interesting, although very complicated, subject. 
The gifted author was “brought up outside of all the orthodoxies,” and 
for half his life the vital doctrines of Christianity were to him quite 
unintelligible, and so incredible. He is now a strong, unwavering 
Anglican. So established is he that he was intrusted with writing the 
fourth volume of The History of the English Church in the sixteenth 
century from Henry VII to Mary. He says: “I was merely a retired 
archivist, most of whose official time had been occupied in endeavoring 
to chronologize and arrange matter for real historians to utilize.” 

t Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An Historical Survey. By James 
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But his work as an archivist had given him command of what he 
considered “the most important aspect of that great political and 
religious crisis which we are in the habit of calling the Reformation.” 
So there arose an irresistible impulse to try his hand at writing history. 

He thinks, too, that the most of us can sometimes be misled by 
plausible propositions. His keen consciousness of this possibility leads 
him into searching analysis. At the end of his analysis he doubts 
whether Christians are really as much divided by doctrine as they seem 
to be. “I wonder,” says he, “how many Roman Catholics have really 
a heart-felt belief in transubstantiation! Perhaps many have a heart-felt 
belief in the Real Presence, which is not exactly the same thing. On the 
other hand, I believe few Protestants have a heart-felt belief in that 
dogma which, above all others, is the distinctive dogma of the Refor- 
mation—justification by faith.” 

It is a mind like this, gifted, stored with abundant and accurate 
first-hand knowledge, sincere, aggressive, that passes under review 
the portion of English history which dissenters think of as part of the 
great struggle for civil and religious liberty. The work is supplementary 
to the volume already mentioned in The History of the English Church. 
There are six books: The Lollards, viewing them from the beginning 
to the eve of the Reformation; the Royal Supremacy, specifying the 
forces at work before Queen Elizabeth, showing how the past was viewed 
under Queen Elizabeth, how the church and heretics were regarded 
before the Acts of Supremacy, mentioning the martyrs for Rome, and 
an elaborate discussion of Sir Thomas More’s writings; The Fall of the 
Monasteries; The Reign of the English Bible, in which Tyndale receives 
considerable of attention; juvenile supremacy; and Lollardy in Power, 
closing with a chapter on “The Great Conspiracy.” 

In a notice of this kind any treatment of details is quite impossible. 
The author’s extensive and minute familiarity with the sources is such 
that no one could properly pass judgment on the work without carefully 
going over the same ground. But in a very general way a few sugges- 
tions may be made. 

1. As we have noted Mr. Gairdner is a firmly established Anglican. 
This is his point of view. His sense of the sacredness of order in both 
church and state is so strong and so keen that he looks with unqualified 
disapproval at all movements that seem to jeopardize order—and so the 
foundations of things. And surely in the fourteenth and later centuries 
there were numerous menacing movements. Take the author’s special 
theme as an example—perhaps the most conspicuous example. It 
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grew out of Wycliffe’s teachings and work. Here Lollardy had its 
rise. Wycliffe himself was a man of well-rounded culture and balance. 
But his followers—the Lollards—ran riot and, while somewhat subsiding, 
all the way through the centuries covered by Mr. Gairdner, were 
verging on anarchy—not, as he thinks, freedom in its true sense. While 
he distinctly says there was some good in Lollardy, he finds it very 
difficult to keep this concession in mind. 

2. “What was called Lollardy in the fifteenth century was an influ- 
ence which arose mainly out of Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible, and 
which tended to regard the book more and more as an infallible and all- 
sufficient guide in faith and morals, capable also of infallible interpre- 
tation by private judgment.” This had subsided by the time of Henry 
VIII, but it was revived by Tyndale’s New Testament which was widely 
disseminated through the printing-press. Henry VIII’s breach with 
Rome also gave the greatest encouragement to Lollard views under 
the name of the New Learning. And so a combination of motive powers 
led to a change in the basis of church authority. To Mr. Gairdner the 
crux of the whole matter lies in the interpretation of the Bible by private 
judgment. In this he does not believe at all, whereas this is not only 
the differentia of Lollardy but is the central contention of non- 
conformity today. Mere conservative nonconformists, too, still believed 
in the Bible as an infallible guide in faith and morals. 

3. The reader, dipping in here and there, without a knowledge of 
the whole work, would say this writer is surely a Roman Catholic of the 
first water. Mr. Gairdner tells us indeed that while he was still an 
outsider he used to think that the Roman Catholics had the best of the 
argument, and this certainly falls little if at all short of an unbiased 
judgment. We think, however, that if the entire work is properly 
estimated it will appear that the author is safely Anglican, and that he 
only means to be just to the Roman Catholics. He makes much of the 
union of church and state, and the fact that heresy was not only a church, 
but at the same time a state offense, made it necessary that the state 
should deal thoroughly with it as seriously threatening its foundations. 

4. Most students of the Reformation will be surprised to find Mr. 
Gairdner joining issue with Bishop Creighton who considers the Refor- 
mation as “a great national revolution which found expression in the 
resolute assertion on the part of its national independence” and that 
there never was a time in England when papal authority was not resented. 
Mr. Gairdner maintains: “That Rome exercised her spiritual power by 
the willing obedience of Englishmen in general, and that they regarded 
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it as really a wholesome power, even for the control it exercised over 
secular tyranny, is a fact which it requires no very intimate knowledge 
of English literature to bring home to us.” 

The work will be an enduring monument to the industry and thor- 
oughness of a great historian, and will command the protracted attention 
of every student of this portion of English history. 


J. W. MoncrieF 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS CERTAINTY‘ 


It has been very common to represent the Protestant doctrine of 
assurance as if it had no antecedents in Catholic theology, and to draw a 
sharp contrast between the state of fear and uncertainty which is sup- 
posed to characterize the Catholic Christian and the state of peaceful 
assurance which is the possession of the Protestant. This sharp antithe- 
sis has by recent interpreters to a certain extent been modified by the 
recognition of an element in mediaeval mysticism which in a way 
paralleled the Protestant religious sentiment. The painstaking and 
scholarly monograph before us undertakes to give a much more thorough 
examination of this important phase of theological doctrine. Heim 
contends that the problem is not rightly apprehended until it is made 
part of a larger investigation into the relation of Christian faith to the 
philosophical universal on the one hand and to the philosophical par- 
ticular on the other. The fundamental question may be propounded 
as follows: Is God Universal Being-as-such, to be known in so far as we 
can think in terms of universals? or is what we can know of him to be 
obtained in a particular revelation and experienced through a particular 
plan of redemption? If God is Universal Being-as-such, then a knowl- 
edge of God is just as possible as is the axiomatic knowledge of univer- 
sal principles. If, on the other hand, God is revealed only in particular 
historical events, knowledge of him cannot be furnished in any a-priori 
fashion, but must rest on evidence accessible to the senses and intellect. 

Heim introduces us to the historical working out of this problem by 
calling attention to the two elements which existed side by side in medi- 
aeval Christianity. Through Augustine there was introduced from neo- 
Platonism a mystic religious temper which conceived God as the onto- 
logical universal, and which therefore found in those thought-processes 
which involved statements about the universal a direct assurance of 
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the actual presence of God in consciousness. But over against this 
universalistic philosophy was the church tradition, with its insistence 
upon the Scriptures as the particular avenue of knowledge concerning 
God, and its dread of the subjectivity and freedom from ecclesiastical 
control which accompanied the neo-Platonic kind of religious assurance. 
The progress of scholastic thought is analyzed by Heim so as to show 
the conflict between these two ideals and the eventual harmonization of 
their claims in the later scholasticism. We cannot here reproduce the 
wealth of suggestive interpretations incorporated into his historical 
sketch. Suffice it to note that the outcome was a compromise which 
secured the rights of the ecclesiastical system. It was granted that 
man possesses certain innate ideas of universal validity, on the basis of 
which he can affirm with certainty the existence of God. But the more 
special and important truths concerning God’s trinitarian nature and 
his plan of redemption could be known only through a special revelation. 
In order to guard this latter element from being too external and mechani- 
cal, the special gift of infused faith was asserted. The philosophical 
self-sufficiency which came to the front in Augustine’s and Anselm’s 
ontological theology disappears when we come to Duns Scotus. 

This survey of pre-Reformation thought reveals to us why such 
scholars as Denifle see in Luther a man who because of his disregard of 
the splendid critical work of the scholastics based religious certainty on 
a comparatively unstable and subjective foundation. Luther does, 
indeed, disregard the scholastic solution. It is doubtful whether he 
ever was intelligently interested in this solution of the problem. With 
uncritical but vital boldness, he introduces the older mystic certainty 
in a new guise. It is not the philosophical contemplation of universals 
which brings certainty to him, but rather the experience of redemption 
through Christ, as a result of which Christ dwells within the redeemed 
man’s soul and speaks the words of assurance. This makes the possi- 
bility of assurance depend upon the working of a particular invasion 
of divine power into human experience; but the consequences of this 
invasion is an inward self-evidencing quality not unlike that which 
philosophical mysticism assigned to the apprehension of the Universal. 
As over against the broader foundations laid by Aquinas, this Protestant 
position may well seem precarious to a Catholic. Indeed, the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century distinctly repudiated the particularism 
of orthodoxy, and sought again a “natural religion” which should rest 
upon universally valid grounds rather than upon a particular contingent 
historical revelation in the Bible. Even orthodoxy felt that an absolute 
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certainty based upon so subjective an experience as that of personal 
redemption was unsatisfactory, as is evidenced by the gradual retirement 
of the appeal to the inner testimony of the Spirit in favor of the rational 
proofs of the inspiration of Scripture. 

Schleiermacher formulated the problem in still another form. In 
the Reden he appealed to the feeling of absolute dependence which con- 
stitutes the basis for a religious experience of the Absolute. But in his 
Glaubenslehre he followed the Lutheran pathway in asserting that our 
experience of redemption through Christ is the source of Christian assur- 
ance. The first gives a universalistic basis for certainty; the latter a 
particularistic. Heim believes that in spite of the hints to the contrary 
in the Glaubenslehre, Schleiermacher’s primary interest was in the uni- 
versalistic mysticism of the Reden and of his philosophical works. 

The book does not attempt any comparative evaluation of these two 
types of religious certainty. Heim’s splendid historical survey, however, 
will be invaluable to students of protestantism in helping to relate the 
doctrine of assurance to the broader philosophical and epistemological 
problems which were so clearly apprehended and discussed by the 
scholasts. Moreover, it requires only a glance to see that these two 
types of religious thinking are still in vigorous existence in modern dis- 
cussions of theologians. Whether we shall attempt to rest our case on 
universal grounds or on a particular revelation is one of the undecided 
questions of present-day theology. Whether God is to be identified 
with the philosophical Absolute or whether he is to be known only 
through a particular revelation is a question which is by no means out- 
grown. The reading of this monograph serves both to give a higher 
appreciation of the philosophical acumen of the scholastic theologians 
and to define more clearly one of the pressing problems of modern 
thought. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN 


Every thoughtful man is well aware of the antiquated character of 
the traditional theological doctrine of man. Modern biology and 
psychology are furnishing data concerning man’s place in the universe 
and his psychic life which were unknown to the framers of traditional 
dogma. Mr. Robinson therefore essays a much needed service in his 
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recent volume on the subject. To his task he brings accurate scholar- 
ship and a spirit of candor which compels the reader to respect his 
opinions whether he agrees or not with the conclusions. The result is 
a suggestive treatment of the subject which recognizes on the one hand 
the historical facts in past formulations of doctrine and on the other 
hand the new data which must be recognized and used by any theologian 
today. 

Of the five chapters into which the book falls, one is devoted to the 
Old Testament doctrine of man, one to the New Testament doctrine, 
one to patristic, scholastic, and Reformation statements, one to the data 
brought to light by post-Reformation science and philosophy, and one 
to an attempt to formulate a tenable modern conception. The chapters 
devoted to biblical thought are a welcome relief from the treatises which 
have so long endeavored to equate Hebrew and modern psychology. 
The physiological location of psychic functions in Hebrew thought was 
so different from ours that a historically accurate account of the Old 
Testament view of human nature takes one into the delightfully naive 
realm of pre-scientific description. This truthful historical spirit in 
surveying the Old Testament literature is an admirable means of elimi- 
nating, without unpleasant polemic, the dogmatic treatment of Scripture 
which has so long prevailed. It makes possible later such calm asser- 
tions as “There is usually no distinct experience of which the Fall story 
can be made a true allegory—unless that experience has been uncon- 
sciously molded on biblical teaching.” ‘The Adamic theory of racial 
sin is simply set aside—a removal the less to be regretted because it was 
not able to solve the problem of sin.” 

Likewise the New Testament records are interpreted as historically 
conditioned expressions of belief. The eschatological coloring of thought 
concerning man’s destiny, the persistence of Hebraic concepts, and the 
specific peculiarities of Pauline doctrine are frankly recognized. The 
primary concern of biblical writers is with the religious destiny of man 
—a practical rather than a philosophical ideal. The formation of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine is rightly introduced by a discussion of the influence 
of Greek psychological concepts upon the biblical ideas. The reader is 
enabled to see that this hellenizing of religious thought brought into 
existence the notion of a realistic “human nature,” which underlies 
most theological controversies. When this fundamental presupposition 
is once grasped, the particular doctrinal differences arising in the history 
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of the church are seen to be conditioned by a philosophy which we today 
no longer hold. 

The way for a constructive statement is opened by a brief characteri- 
zation of the dominating aspects of modern thought. The scientific 
method and ideal, the doctrine of evolution, the philosophical affirma- 
tion of “metaphysical reality of spirit,” and the social emphasis in 
morality are suggestively sketched. The final chapter attempts to 
show how these modern ideals enable us to give positive content to the 
characteristic Christian ideas of responsible and real personality per- 
sisting beyond death, moral freedom, real redemptive relations to God, 
and social solidarity. Necessarily the solutions offered are often some- 
what vague. The author is more concerned to preserve the vital 
experiences of Christian life than to present an irrefutable objective 
system of doctrines. In general, he seeks to substitute cosmic, biologi- 
cal, and social forces for the forensic relations of the older theology. 
If at times the exposition reads like a homiletic defense rather than a 
critically scientific investigation, it should be remembered that one of 
the fundamental contentions of the author is that our inherited Chris- 
tian estimate of man’s significance is entitled to a positive place in the 
totality of data at our disposal. His aim is fulfilled if he has shown that 
this inherited faith can recognize the facts which modern scholarship 
has established and can with good conscience in the light of these facts 
maintain its spiritual continuity, even though the forms of expression 
vary. The reading of this book ought to help theological students and 
teachers to face their problems with greater candor and with conse- 
quently greater constructive ability. 

Of course, not everyone will agree with Mr. Robinson’s interpreta- 
tions. The “metaphysical reality of spirit” which he cites as the 
outcome of modern philosophy is affirmed without as careful a considera- 
tion of empirical psychology as might be wished. Are “metaphysical” 
idealists the most competent witnesses as to what human personality is ? 
Again, although Mr. Robinson makes much of social relations, these 
relations are more individualistically portrayed than would be desired 
by students of social psychology. But these criticisms simply mean 
that there will be differences of opinion on some vital points due to 
different philosophical preferences. The method of working out the 
problem which Mr. Robinson employs is right, and should stimulate 
fruitful constructive efforts. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF LIFE 


Dr. Warner Fite has put into book form four “lectures” forming 
part of the program of public “lectures given at the University of 
Chicago in the summer of 1909.”* Lecture 1 contrasts the mechanical 
conception of the individual and the social order with the idealistic 
view. Lecture 2 develops a theory of consciousness and its “degrees” 
together with a doctrine of social consciousness and the conscious society. 
Lecture 3 discusses individuality and social unity, and criticizes the 
notions of altruism, self-sacrifice, and brotherly love. Lecture 4 advo- 
cates a modified theory of natural rights, justifies a clever self-regarding 
intelligence if it later proves to be “socially serviceable” (because it 
is constructive), approves socialism in so far as it stands for a compre- 
hensive organization of society allowing freedom of choice, and defends 
the normative value of the conception of an ultimate harmony of inter- 
ests for all fully conscious individuals. It also summarizes the main con- 
tentions: the social good is not a common good, but a mutual and 
distributive good; the social problem is a technological problem calling, 
not for a change of heart, but for a change of conditions: individuality 
is a matter of enlightened self-interest and practical wisdom. 

Intelligent self-assertion is taken to be the valid motive of all free 
conscious agents. In support of his position the author employs a 
view of consciousness similar to that of Royce. Although, as the 
preface indicates, the treatment owes much to Professor Dewey, a 
central interest is to break down the doctrines of the “common good,” 
the growing self, and “sympathetic impulses” defended in the Ethics 
of Dewey and Tufts. The same line of criticism is intended to dispose 
of sociological writers who are said to drown the individual in the swamp 
of the “social unity” of the one reality, the “group.” The Christian 
emphasis on love is also imputed to be liable to the charge of mysticism 
and communism. 

Professor Fite’s social doctrines revolve about a metaphysical inter- 
pretation of consciousness, and the teleological aspect of reflection 
assumes great importance. There is a corresponding lack of attention 
to considerations bearing upon origins and history. According to the 
author, when consciousness appears upon the cosmic scene, it simply and 
grandly is—a unique, splendid transcendence of the sway of mechanical 
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sequence. That it can be stated as a “product” of biological or environ- 
mental factors, that it is a function of a group intercourse, that it arises, 
historically, when impulses conflict and demand readjustment, that the 
moral self grows by positing objects of ethical regard in advance of the 
customary standards, are propositions appropriate to: a thoroughgoing 
functional psychology which Dr. Fite repudiates. He urges that con- 
sciousness is a many and one, in contrast to material things which are 
many or one, mutually repellent and exclusive. Consciousness involves 
purpose and selection, yet conscious selection performs the miracle of 
satisfying at the same time all other rational purposes: for it the now 
and then, the here and there are realized all at once in the lucid gleam 
of reflective insight. An intelligent purpose is all-inclusive of the inter- 
ests of others, and it is inconceivable that rationa! beings should not 
agree after discussion and understanding. A final harmony of ends, 
although imperfectly realized in human affairs, is the goal. It is a 
regulative concept, known and obeyed in so far as man rises from the 
physiological, the instinctive, and the affective, all of which, the author 
thinks, belong more or less to the unconscious, to suffer the limitations 
of the mechanical world-order, and thus to be unfit for supplying a 
basis of unification. The real foundation for society is found in the 
idea, felt as the expression of a unified self. Such self-consciousness is 
said to arise in the child contemporaneously with the consciousness of 
objects and other selves; consciousness is a unity demanding a felt 
subject—object relation. In this respect Professor Fite is in conflict 
with much evidence from animal and child psychology, which suggests 
the probability of an intense consciousness of objects and persons with- 
out a definition to oneself of their significance and implications. 

With a philosophical statement of the intelligent individual estab- 
lished, Professor Fite is prepared to attack the theories which are lacking 
in recognition of the primacy of self-conscious personalities. He objects 
to the scientific attitude to the universe because it reduces individuals 
to billiard balls. Sociologists are not free from the error of thinking 
of members of society in terms of structure instead of in terms of intelli- 
gent centers of insight. Their assumed instincts, sympathies, and 
“interests” guarantee no inner control. In preference to the recent 
endeavor to make the biological and racial endowments of mankind 
serve in the capacity of establishing a preliminary solidarity, Mr. Fite 
approves the social contract theory, since it recognizes that discussion 
and choice are more powerful instruments of union than impulse and 
feeling. 
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In opposition to the Greeks’ delight in the “warm light of clear 
knowledge,”’ Christianity is mystical, since it presumes that thought 
does nothing more than introduce distinctions and differences. One 
thing is because something else is not; in the world of economic rela- 
tions, if I am rich, you are poor. Thus mysticism ends in communism. 
The difficulty of applying the Christian ideal of brotherhood to State 
activities is that whereas love (though not really of the kind which 
absorbs all differences) is present in the family, the fraternal relation is 
a problem rather than a fact in the larger life of society. For Chris- 
tianity these practical technological questions of intelligent organization 
of conflicts of interests are irrelevant, since it does not conceive of love 
as a problem but as a mystical unity superior to the analysis of science. 

To the reviewer it is apparent that the defenders of the Christian 
attitude will need some acuteness and dialectical skill in order to meet 
the argument of this volume on its own ground. Leaving aside, however, 
the query whether Professor Fite has correctly described the Christian 
doctrine of the relation between feeling and idea, it must suffice to indi- 
cate several directions in which the discussion is unconvincing. 

The primary consideration is that Professor Fite constructs his theory 
of life out of cloth dyed in two colors. Up to a certain point he follows 
empirical psychology with its motor emphasis and its functional classi- 
fication of processes; then he renounces questions of origins in the 
interests of a metaphysical conception in which thought is of superior 
validity. While, therefore, he may verbally appreciate the importance 
of feeling and intuition, in the end he is bound to appraise them as 
way-stations in the journey toward the idea—that element of our 
psychological endowment which is given the first place. All individual 
and social existence, in so far as it has meaning, must approximate to 
that harmony, that reconciliation of the now and then, the here and 
there, achieved by reflection. The outcome of some systems of meta- 
physics is reached; namely, that although intellection is presumed to 
secure individuation and synthesis all at once, for us the barriers remain 
impenetrable. What we secure is “degrees of consciousness’’: the self 
does not arise. This is not a novel statement in the literature of 
philosophy, but it is rather unusual to see the social implication so 
emphatically brought out as is done by Professor Fite. It almost seems 
that the human basis of union in society which empirical scientists 
detect in powerful but unanalyzed “sympathetic impulses” and work 
in common is thrown over into an unrealized realm of harmony. Of course 
there is control and unification secured by discussion and cultural inter- 
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ests, and it may be agreed that technological adjustment is one thing 
needful; without forgetting that, there is stili room for asserting that 
there may be social activity in instinct, feeling, and overt action before 
the meaning of such reciprocity is appreciated. It may be urged, too, 
that there are objective responsibilities of the more intelligent to the 
less intelligent first felt as emotional, and that when the stage of 
reflective calculation of the duty in terms of the self is reached, the 
self is ready to enter another field of ethical perception. The vital 
thing is not a metaphysical appraisal of the moments of our con- 
scious processes; in consistent idealistic fashion Professor Fite prac- 
tically calls feeling unclear ideas. Feelings may be viewed in that 
way, but they are also stages, equally necessary and complementary 
to ideas, in the process of reacting to a stimulus to movement. In a 
real sense the feeling is a form of control; without it the idea 
would not emerge: the end is neither a system of ideas harmoniously 
adjusted nor a mystic state of transcendence, but an organization of 
activities proceeding from the instinctive and, so far as our type of con- 
sciousness reveals, passing over into dispositions or habits. These 
habits are simply movements under leash. The images which come to 
consciousness derive their meaning within the necessity of action which, 
as such, is neither idea nor feeling. Both feeling—love—and intellection 
are moments, and both are functional and “social.” 

The flavor of dogmatism in the above brief statement of an alterna- 
tive point of view is not characteristic of Professor Fite’s treatment. 
It is catholic and broad-gauged. Without being unappreciative of the 
stimulating polemic against sentimentalism in sociology, ethics, politics, 
and religion, the reader is left with an impression that when the details 
of a practical problem are discussed, there is at times a lack of intimacy 
with the human values that cannot be dialectically outlined. The atmos- 
phere of being im a situation rather than surveying it, is missing. 
There is something esoteric in a conception which limits “society” to a 
neighborhood of “gentlemen,”’ and the reader wonders whether the “newer 
ideals of peace” can be so confined. Professor Fite may retort that so 
far as there is a real “‘society”’ in a city of immigrants it must be due to 
self-assertion, ideas, and a correlative organization of social functions. 
Yet in a community where culture abounds, such as a neighborhood 
of university specialists, it is doubtful whether any more real agreement 
prevails than in other groups in which acquisition of culture is less— 
provided that the consciousness of common problems is equal. 


ErRneEsT L. TALBERT 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Keary’s Pursuit of Reason* protests against a mechanistic conception 
of the universe and aims to establish an “artistic” interpretation in 
primacy. The thesis is that some things cannot be stated in quantita- 
tive terms and that every quantitative view of the universe therefore 
lacks finality. A distinction between “reason” and “science” is main- 
tained throughout the work. Reason is made the more inclusive. It is 
something more than intellect and assumes an ethical attitude since the 
conscience “‘has a great deal to do with it also.” Reason involves two 
types of facts. Those which are demonstrable and consequently can 
be measured belong to the field of science, but reason also deals with 
undemonstrable facts, termed by the author “artistic.” Conduct 
presents illustrations of the latter; men do not act according to syllogism, 
or by measure. Hence reason is “an affair of ethics.’”” Opposed to this 
artistic function of reason is the demand for utility fostered by a distrust 
of abstract reasoning and the spirit of polemic. 

While the author’s interest does not involve reason as a whole, but 
a particular phase of reason, various details of the argument show that 
this artistic reason is actually an integrating function of imagination. 
He would not deny the place of reason in science; all science must imply 
reason. Science is an abstraction from reality and tends toward a 
rationalism that is essentially scholastic in character. Consequently 
it isa new obscurantism. Through the argument there are reminiscences 
of the Kantian distinction of practical and theoretical reason. Not 
always, however, are the logical distinctions clear and constant. To 
term uncertain speculation artistic reason, does not clarify the business 
of thinking. It must lead to a species of egoism unless the results of 
artistic reason are shown to be uniform under all conditions. Such a 
claim could not be maintained. 

Yet the author has rendered a service by his reiteration that reality 
is not bestowed on truth by demonstration. For instance, human emo- 
tions do not belong to the sphere of demonstration. Since the James- 
Lange theory of the emotions seems to treat emotions as physical fact 
it isrejected. Emotions cannot be measured. Indeed, all the phenomena 
of psychology belong to the same class. He therefore denies the 
validity of physiological psychology in particular because it endeavors 
to measure facts of mind. But even in general he denies that psychology 
can ever have serious value. It deals only with abstractions, not with 
reality. Reality isa whole, the totality of experience. To examine 


t The Pursuit of Reason. By Charles Francis Keary, M.A. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press 1910. viii+456 pages. gs. net. 
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details, say of a landscape, is to abstract from the whole. Science in its 
reliance upon number, a creation of human mind, actually leads us away 
from reality. It opposes utility to reality and, despite its boons, intro- 
duces serious errors into life. Art alone can lead us back to the con- 
sideration of wholes. And yet the author refuses to admit the reign 
of temperament for in temperament he sees decadence in art. The 
objection to science he limits to its claim to absolute truth. Science is 
not equivalent to all knowledge. 

Some of the evils that arise from the scientific point of view are 
shown. It tends to a statistical treatment of the problems of life and 
shows contempt for human beings. It leads to the idea that majorities 
decide truth. Hence while some sympathy is felt with Newman’s 
doctrine of assent, because of an analogy between his “‘illative sense”’ 
and the authors “artistic reason,” the pragmatic position which is 
held to have a kinship to assentism is rejected. Newman substitutes 
faith for reason, but the substitution made by pragmatism is more 
obscure. Both are protests against the finality of demonstrable reason. 
The best that pragmatism can say is that “whatever is, is right or at 
least inevitable.” Actually both in their substitution of something 
else for reason are regarded as hostile to artistic reason in the same way 
as is positivism. 

The second part of the book aims at the application of the author’s 
theory to both church and state. Much that it touches upon is of inter- 
est only in England. At times a pessimistic attitude mingles with a 
serene, almost dogmatic confidence in the identification of artistic reason 
with the author’s opinion, but such a result is the easy issue of the thesis. 
There is urged an argument for the existence of God, or gods, on the 
basis of telepathy. Since some people believe thay have had com- 
munication with the supernatural, therefore it exists! 


WILLIAM THEODORE PAULLIN 
Pontiac, ILL. 


RECENT STUDIES OF SPIRITISM 


In an interesting study of spiritism by Dr. Amy E. Tanner’ consid- 
erable attention is given to the psychological forces acting upon the 
“sitter,” the qualifications of the investigator of spiritistic phenomena, 
and the life-history and personal characteristics of the “medium.” 


t Studies in Spiritism. By Amy E. Tanner. New York: D. Appleton, 1910. 
xxiii+408 pages. $2.50. 
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Since the original evidence obtained from Mrs. Piper and the interpre- 
tation of the facts show the co-operation of Professor Stanley Hall, the 
book may be called a joint production; the analysis and criticism of 
other proofs of super-normal influences, however, are undertaken by 
Dr. Tanner. The messages of Mrs. Holland, Mrs. Verral, and Mrs. Piper 
are reviewed; there is a discussion of the results of the inquiries 
of Professor James, Dr. Hodgson, and Professor Hyslop into the Piper 
case. But the main interest of the authors is to dissect the revelations 
gained in six sittings with Mrs. Piper and to outline several explanatory 
hypotheses. Miss Tanner tells the story of Mrs. Piper’s early life, 
describes her temperament and type of imagery, the influences that have 
determined her present belief in her mission, and portrays the char- 
acteristics of her succeeding “controls’”—Phinuit, George Pelham, 
Stainton Moses, and the Imperator group, and the now dominant 
control, Dr. Hodgson. 

In Dr. Hodgson, whose spirit is imputed to deliver messages through 
the writing hand of Mrs. Piper, Dr. Tanner detects an unusually sug- 
gestible and fluid personality. It is childlike in its inconsequence and 
fits of temper; it is shifty, evasive of crucial questions shouted in the 
hand of Mrs. Piper, and resorts to stratagem and crafty explanation 
to cover up false information. Moreover it is adept at “fishing” for 
knowledge from the sitter. According to the author, Dr Hodgson 
represents a subliminal self which has become almost entirely disso- 
ciated from the waking consciousness; Mrs. Piper testifies that neither 
selfknowstheother. But certain facts point to some identity; Mrs. Piper 
is ear minded in both states, often forming her judgments of people 
from the sound of their voices; the emotional tone present in the trance 
seems to persist for a time afterward; phrases spoken as she emerges 
from the trance sleep bear some relation to the words uttered by sitter 
or control; and the associative reactions made by Mrs. Piper to a list 
of words during and after the trance are essentially alike. If there were 
a foreign control, the probability would be distinct types of reaction. 

Now, the Freudian theory of dreams and hysteria relates the neural 
disturbances and the conscious correlates to suppression of impulses 
dating from childhood, unsatisfied longings, and shocks connected with 
sexual functions. The attempt is made to explain Mrs. Piper from this 
standpoint: it is discovered that she had an accident when sixteen years 
old entailing extreme fright and internal injury, that after the birth of 
a child, an operation was performed, and that the success of Mrs. Piper 
as a medium is in proportion to her ill-health. At the present time, the 
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writers detect a diminution of psychic powers. Dr. Hodgson, therefore, 
is a personality representing the inhibited, subconscious desires of a 
woman for masculine completion. Some proof of this is adduced from 
the fact that the reaction to words having sex associations is delayed or 
absent altogether in the waking Mrs. Piper, thus indicating a degree 
of suppression. The twitching and semi-convulsions manifested while 
passing into the trance hark back to the early fear shock. Similarly, 
the former controls are split personalities dramatizing suggestions 
subliminally assimilated from desultory reading and contact with 
friends. In addition, Mrs. Piper was born in a family believing in second 
sight and spiritism; all her acquaintances reinforce faith in the exter- 
nality of the spirit world, and consequently make it difficult to co-ordi- 
nate the split selves. The lifelike character of Dr. Hodgson may be 
explained on the basis of a long intimacy with the living person in 
addition to the fact that Mrs. Piper has read the published reports of 
the Society for Psychical Research, in which Hodgson figures. 

The hypothesis is suggestive but insufficiently corroborated; taken 
in connection with the evidence given by Prince, Janet, and Sidis, it 
may go some distance in bringing spiritism into the sphere of science. 
It is unfortunate that Dr. Hall, on account of his rebellion against the 
“psychic atavism” of the “Researchers,” indulges in language not 
befitting the scientist in search for the rounded truth. It seems some- 
what ungracious in the authors to impugn the motives of Mrs. Piper 
even under the cover of “subconscious tendency,” and one gets the 
impression that Dr. Hodgson, universally respected while living, does 
not receive his due. The same remark may apply to Professor James: 
at the least his chivalrous championing of an unpopular cause may be 
pardoned if it leads to the establishing of the secondary-personality 
theory. One feels, too, that the finely developed argument of Professor 
Hyslop compares favorably with the occasional lapses into declamation 
of this book. But Professor Hyslop can defend himself. 

In the concluding chapter is a vigorous statement of the causes of 
the growth of spiritism. Dr. Tanner thinks that bereaved and bewil- 
dered humanity has resorted to the professional medium because preacher 
and prophecy have failed. If philosophy, science, and religion are inade- 
quate to respond to the multiform needs of common folk, then the 
people look for a direct message from the beyond. The author ventures 
the judgment that psychical research has resulted in “an appreciation 
of the wonderful complexity of our psychical processes as well as of the 
neural ones underlying them” (p. 379). A faith based on the marvels 
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of science, on a realization of the vast reach of the subconscious, is not 
incompatible with regard for the “personal and mystical sides of our 
nature,” and it sends the individual back into the world healed and 
strong. “Belief in spirit communication flourishes today, and mediums 
wax and grow fat, (1) because large numbers of persons have no one to 
whom they can confide their secrets and sins, to whom they can go 
confidently for comfort and encouragement; (2) because many people 
have today no adequate object—religious, scientific, or artistic—on 
which to expend love, reverence, and worship. These deep and basal 
emotions therefore manifest themselves in many abnormal ways, of 
which this is only one. But in proportion as man draws near to his 
fellow-man, and in proportion as he works for and with him, he realizes 
that the ‘other side’ can wait till the morrow, while salvation is here 
and now” (pp. 388-89). 

A wide range of facts is discussed in Mr. Podmore’s critical examina- 
tion of the claims of spiritism.t There is an account of the “older 
spiritualism” emphasizing the levitations and materializations wrought 
by Daniel Dunglas Home; a detailed analysis of the careers of Mrs. 
Piper, Eusapia Pallidino, and other mediums in whom the Society for 
Psychical Research is interested; a study of cross correspondences, and 
much attention to the “stage setting of the trance.” The history of 
spiritism is familiar to the author, and the voluminous reports of the 
celebrated cases are condensed and interpreted. 

Following Myers, the writer holds to the relative dissociation of the 
primary and the secondary consciousness; he holds that Myers’ theory 
of a possible transfer of the “psyche” from the body to distant places 
there to be seen by others may be found a sound way of explaining appari- 
tions of the dying, but inclines to the belief that an extension of the 
current doctrine of telepathy and hallucination will cover most of the 
facts. He compares the interest in spiritism with the mediaeval search 
for gold and concludes that “no person who carefully studies the records 
would think it possible to attribute all these numerous and well-attested 
coincidences to fraudulent design or the mere chance association of 
ideas. If we reject, for the present, at any rate, the explanation suggested 
by many of the utterances themselves, that of communication from the 
dead, we must seek for some other cause adequate to the effects. There 
remains only the agency which has been provisionally called telepathy, 
but which no one has yet ventured to define in other than negative terms, 


* The Newer Spiritualism. By Frank Podmore. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
IQII. 320 pages. 
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as communication apart from the recognized sensory channels. The 
establishment of such a faculty, if only as the vestige of a primitive 
mode of sensibility, now superseded by articulate speech, would surely 
be a result worth all the labour spent in the vineyard: a fruitage which 
would go far to compensate for the loss of that, perhaps visionary gold” 
(p. 316). 

A modicum of attested and unexplained phenomena is thus recog- 
nized. To throw doubt on the validity of many seemingly controlled 
experimental tests, the writer uses the hypothesis of deliberate fraud; 
the theory of single or collective hallucination; imperfect accounts (omis- 
sion of insignificant but relevant details); lapses of attention due to 
unaccustomed and long-continued employment of several senses, height- 
ened degree of emotion, anticipation, and susceptibility to suggestion 
during the séance; and the difficulty of such perfect control of the con- 
ditions of the experiment as the physical scientist habitually has, in the 
seclusion of his laboratory. Even so, it is a measure of the conquest of 
science to compare the typical séance of the earlier days with the later 
one devised by such specialists as Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Mosso, 
and Mme. Curie. In the former the medium performed before a select 
group of devoted, unsuspecting friends; in the latter, cunning measuring 
instruments and safeguards bespeak the cautious, skeptical mind. The 
reader will find it instructive to compare the description of one of Mr. 
Home’s séances quoted on p. 36 with the careful enumeration of the 
conditions of controlling the “powers” of Eusapia Pallidino made in 
chap. iii of Book I. 


ERNEST L. TALBERT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Wricut, WiLtiAM Atpis. The Hexaplar Psalter: being The Book of Psalms 
in Six English Versions. Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. 389 
pages. Large 4to. $8 net. 

It is only in the face of a multiple comparison like that in The Hexaplar Psalter 
that we receive a just impression of the comparative value of the first six English 
versions of the Psalms. Dr. Wright’s expert knowledge of the antecedents of the 
Authorized and Revised versions gives one a sound basis for confidence in his ability 
to do just this thing. The six columns, three on the left-hand page and three on 
the right, appear in the text of the following versions, with their dates attached: (1) 
Coverdale (1535); (2) Great Bible (1539); (3) Geneva (1560); (4) Bishops’ (1568); 
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(5) Authorized (1611); (6) Revised (1885). The reader can easily study the parallel 
text and see for himself how manifold are the differences between Coverdale and the 
Authorized, or the Geneva and the Revised versions. But some of the sharpest con- 
troversies raged not so much over the text as over marginal notes, wherein with bitter 
words fierce antagonisms were let loose. The editor saves us the humiliation of reading 
such traces of acrimonious debate, but does the good service of furnishing an appendix 
of marginal readings found in the several versions represented in these six columns. 
To complete the picture, he gives also the variations between Coverdale’s editions 
of 1535, 1537, and 1550; also the variations between the Great Bible of 1539, and the 
six editions that appeared in 1540 and 1541; and the differences between the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568 and 1569. Students of the Psalter, of the growth of the science of 
translation, of the development of the English language, will find here a fruitful field, 
well arranged for easy and profitable work. 


KeEceEL, Martin. Wilhelm Vatke und die Graf-Wellhausensche Hypothese. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1911. 142 pages. M. 2. 


The modern critical view of the rise of the Old Testament owes much to the early 
work of Vatke. In particular, Vatke was the first to treat the P document as the most 
recent stratum of the Hexateuch. In later writings of Vatke, published posthumously, 
he changed his views in some particulars, notably making P the second document to 
arise and D the last. It grieves Kegel that Wellhausen and his successors have prac- 
tically ignored the later views of Vatke and have devoted themselves to the propaganda 
of his early views. Kegel thinks that the modern view is largely false, that it is being 
shown to be so by the writings of Eerdmans, et al., and that this therefore is a good 
time to call the attention of the public to the fact that Vatke, who as a young man 
originated some of the most important elements in the prevailing view, in his mature 
old age distinctly and definitely abandoned some of these same elements and pointed 
out their weakness. Kegel addresses himself to the educated public rather than to 
the specialist, rightly judging that the latter knows and has direct access to Vatke’s 
work itself. It may be noted that if recent scholars have preferred to follow Vatke’s 
earlier views rather than his later ones, it is undoubtedly because the former best 
explain the facts in the case. It can hardly be supposed that scholars have unani- 
mously decided to ignore what they know to be truth. Their most bitter opponents 
would hardly make such a charge. Further, the tendency of the most recent study of 
the Hexateuch is to discriminate sharply between the age of a document and the age 
of the facts, customs, laws, etc., which it contains. Hence, it is pretty well recognized 
that much of the legislation of P in one form or another goes back to relatively early 
times. The P code was but a revision of previously existing materials. 


VALETON, J. J. P. Gott und Mensch im Lichte der prophetischen Offenbarung. 
Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1o11. 
vili+ 185 pages. M. 2. 

This is a translation from the original Dutch of six lectures by Professor Valeton 
of Utrecht. The subjects treated are: (1) “The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil;” (2) ‘The Kingship in Israel;” (3) “Prophet Against Prophet;” (4) “Isaiah;’”’ 
(5) “Jeremiah;” (6) “Deutero-Isaiah.”” The lectures are distinctly popular and 
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homiletical in character. But they evince a true appreciation of the historical sig- 
nificance of the situations with which they deal and they constitute an admirable 
model for the preacher who wishes to use the Old Testament in such a way as to 
edify the people. Especially helpful in this connection are the lectures on “The Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil” and “‘ Prophet Against Prophet.” 


Kinc, E.G. Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews. {The Cambridge Manuals 
of Science and Literature.] Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. 
156 pages. ts. net. 


It takes just such a book as Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews to convince us 
that there is a magical charm in the poetry of the ancient Hebrews. The title covers 
the poetry of the Old Testament as contrasted with that of the synagogue. Dr. 
King takes parallelism for granted, and attempts to bring out the rhythmical order of 
thought by presenting a translation whose words are accented by regular beats. The 
most striking example of a peculiar measure is that of the Kinah formation, which 
probably had its origin in a lament for the dead (cf. Isa. 14:4 ff.). The acrostic poetry, 
the strophe, dramatic lyrics, and the poetry of the seasons are chapters which recite 
splendid examples of Old Testament poetry. While the author’s translations are 
almost everywhere so constructed as to carry the required beats and show the beauty 
of the poetry, the Queen’s English is not always enhanced thereby. Careful and 
thoughtful reading of the work will be well repaid. 


Brown, Joun. The History of the English Bible. [The Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature.| Cambridge: The University Press, 1911. 
136 pages. ts. net. 


The tercentenary of the Authorized Version has created a whole line of useful 
literature like The History of the English Bible. To give a panorama of the English 
Bible from Caedmon to the Revised Version of 1885 is the aim and the accomplish- 
ment of Dr. Brown. With such a terse, clear, yet comprehensive survey of the 
struggles and victories of translators through all the long centuries in our hands, 
we have little excuse for ignorance of the history of our English Bible. The American 
Revised Version is not even mentioned, probably because it was in the main the 
version of 1885. Ten half-tone reproductions of title-pages and other parts of early 
English versions add interest to the story, and beauty to the useful little manual. 


Fiske, AMos Kipper. The Great Epic of Israel: The Web of Myth, Legend, 
History, Law, Oracle, Wisdom, and Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton, 1911. 376 pages. $1.50. 


There are too many valuable and absorbingly interesting books on the Old Testa- 
ment for readers to spend much of their time on The Great Epic of Israel. The sub- 
title above shows how sadly the word “epic” is overworked. Then, too, no one 
wishes to have his popular reading filled with semi-critical remarks, that distract his 
attention from the substance of the discussion to its form. One is also continually 
reminded of the fact that there is no dogmatist like the one who cries down dogma. 
If the author were familiar with his materials at first hand, modesty would character- 
ize more of his statements, and the reading public would accord him a better hearing. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


HOLTZMANN, HEtnricu. Praktische Erklirung des ersien Thessalonischer- 
briefes. Re-edited by Eduard Simons. Tiibingen: Mohr, ro11. 163 
pages. M. 2.50. 


In England and America we are, if anything, too familiar with “practical” or 
homiletic commentaries on the biblical books. Some of these, like Robertson’s 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, and the Expositor’s Bible, 
are of distinct value, and serve to keep in mind the real purpose of the writings dealt 
with. In Germany the recent “Praktische Auslegung des Neuen Testaments,” 
by Friedrich Niebergall, in Leitzmann’s Handbuch, is of first-rate importance. 

But in this whole field nothing has been better done than Heinrich Holtzmann’s 
work on I Thessalonians, which appeared in instalments in the Zeitschrift fiir praktische 
Theologie in the years 1880 to 1886. To make this work available for present-day 
students, Professor Simons, of Berlin, has issued this edition in book form, with an 
introduction and such changes and additions as Holtzmann had made in marginal 
notes in his volumes of the periodical. 

Those who know Holtzmann as an exegete only through the rigorously critical 
Hand-Commentar on Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypse, will be delighted to find this 
warmly religious and devotional treatment of Paul’s earliest letter. If I Thess. yields 
so much, what might not Holtzmann have done with the Gospels! The work is com- 
mended to every student of the epistle and to every clergyman who reads German. 


Vorct, Hetnricn G. Die Geschichte Jesu und die Astrologie. Leipzig: Hin- 

richs, 1911. 225 pages. M. 5. 

Such a book is the despair of the reviewer. Professor Voigt (of Halle) is already 
known to New Testament students as the author of a suggestive book on the Resur- 
rection of Jesus (Die dltesten Berichte tiber die Auferstehung Jesu Christi, 1907). His 
thorough scholarship, wide acquaintance with the sources and the relative literature, 
and his indefatigable industry are even more apparent in the present work, which is a 
monument of painstaking labor. One only wishes one were sure that the labor has 
been worth while. 

The book begins with an exhaustive examination of Kepler’s astronomical cal- 
culations relative to the “star in the East,” to which succeeds a discussion of other 
similar calculations, notably that of von Oefele (1903). On the assumption that the 
birth-story in Matthew is constructed in accordance with the prevailing first-century 
astrological beliefs, we are given a careful résumé of these views, based on exegesis of 
ancient sources, so far as they can affect the question at issue. Finally the historicity 
of the details of Matthew’s story is argued, and a chronological scheme developed, 
based on the astrological data it offers. Back of the entire treatment lies the view, 
not clearly expressed until the end (p. 146), that “‘God condescended to the standpoint 
of current astrology, and let the birth of Jesus be announced to the magi of the time 
by a series of astral phenomena.” 

The chronological data given by astrology are as follows: Jesus was born January 
23, § B.c., baptized January 27, 27 A.D., died April 15, 29 A.D. 

One who cannot share the view that God accommodated the beginnings of Chris- 
tian history to the views of contemporary astrology, for who fails to find the star an 
astronomical phenomenon, will find the work of slight profit. 
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Mosman, Eppison. Das Zungenreden geschichtlich und psychologisch untersucht. 

Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1911. xi+137 pages. M. 4.50. 

American scholarship may be well proud of this excellent piece of work. Origi- 
nally presented as a thesis at McCormick Theological Seminary, in English dress, it 
was later, at the suggestion of Johannes Weiss, put into German with some additions, 
and so published. Despite the very complete and accurate bibliography prefixed to 
the volume, there exists no treatment of the obscure subject of Glossolalia so useful 
as this of Mr. Mosiman’s. 

The disposition of the work is admirable. Chap. i deals with the New Testament 
conceptions of the Holy Spirit and its various charismatic expressions. Chap. ii dis- 
cusses all the New Testament references to “speaking with tongues,” notably Paul’s 
statements in I Cor. and the Pentecost narrative of Acts. In the next chapter the 
various interpretations of the terms yA@ooa and dadeiy év yAwoous, from those of 
the church Fathers to those of most recent commentators, are reviewed and discussed. 

Then follows a chapter dealing fully and illuminatingly with a great mass of 
related material from sources outside the New Testament, from Judaism and Montan- 
ism, from the Camisards and Jansenists, from the Irvingites and Mormons, and many 
other modern sects. So chap. v discusses the present “Pentecostal”? movement, 
which began in the Welsh revival of 1904, and spread rapidly over the world, assuming 
especially notable proportions in Germany and the United States. In chap. vi is 
offered a psychological explanation of the phenomena, so far as that is possible, based 
on the theory of the subconscious or “subliminal self.” A brief closing chapter 
demonstrates the essential identity of the New Testament phenomena with those 
observed in other times and places, and a short appendix of supplementary material 
brings the book to an end. 

The exegetical portions of the work are marked by sound judgment and critical 
acumen; with the conclusions there can be slight disagreement. But of especial 
value is the rich and well-sifted collection of material in chaps. iv and v. For this 
Mr. Mosiman deserves the thanks of all students of the psychology of religion, as well 
as of New Testament students. 


Drsetius, Martin. Die urchrisiliche Ueberlieferung von Johannes dem 
Téaufer. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911. 150 pages. 
M. 4.80. 


Dr. Dibelius, privat-docent at Berlin, investigates, in this fifteenth number of 
Bousset and Gunkel’s Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, the New Testament material concerning John the Baptist. He is an 
exegete of skill and admirable balance; indeed, many readers will find in the fre- 
quency with which he leaves the exegetical problem undecided their chief ground of 
criticism. ‘To other readers, however, it may be refreshing to find a German critic 
who does not know the significance of every passage, and is willing to say so. Yet 
in the main the impression left is not one of uncertainty, but of a well-reasoned and 
firmly founded judgment. Such a thoroughly scientific critical treatment of the data 
concerning the Baptist has long been a desideratum. Too much of the earlier work 
(especially in English) has been merely homiletic and superficial. There seems to 
be an increasing conviction that the Christian tradition has hardly done justice to 
John, that in his time and place he played a more important part than is at once 
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evident when we shut him up within the limits of a gospel side by side with the supreme 
figure of Jesus. Christians have for the most part thought of him only as the fore- 
runner of Jesus; that he had an independent significance apart from that relation, 
is only beginning to be appreciated. 

The traditional view is of course the projection of the New Testament view, yet 
the New Testament is not without evidence that points beyond this view, as Dibelius 
shows. John is the man most frequently named in its pages, after Jesus, Peter, 
and Paul, his name occurring three times as often as that of his Christian namesake, 
the son of Zebedee. 

Of the Baptist, Jesus spoke words of loftiest praise, which properly form the 
subject of the first part of Dibelius’ investigation. His decision (p. 14) that Jesus 
said only, “Among them that are born of women there is none greater than John’’ 
(Luke 7: 28), without adding, “Yet he that is but little in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he,” may not commend itself to all students. If correct, it brings out most 
strongly the original importance of John. On the other hand, Dibelius thinks that 
the identification of John with the Elijah is probably not made by Jesus (p. 32). 

In the discussion of the infancy narrative in Luke, chap. i, Dibelius does not 
weigh the attractive suggestion that Luke is using material from a “ Baptist’”’ docu- 
ment, but seems to take for granted the rather improbable view that all these legendary 
details concerning John had their origin in the Christian speculation of the decades 
following Jesus’ death. Of the circumstances attending John’s death, Dibelius 
regards the dance of Salome as legendary (p. 79). Herod’s judgment that Jesus is 
John risen from the dead is historic, but “for the significance of Jesus or of the Baptist 
this judgment is of little import, for who knows what vague report concerning Jesus 
had come to the ruler’s ears?” (p. 85). Here Dibelius seems to have neglected a notice 
of real importance. 

After an examination of the references to John and his followers in the Book of 
Acts (whereby, against W. B. Smith, Apollos and the Twelve in Ephesus are described 
as “‘half-Christians,” products of Jesus’ earlier activity in Galilee), and in the Fourth 
Gospel (wherein Baldensperger’s main thesis is accepted, with modifications, p. 119), 
the author closes with a brief positive picture of John’s person and work. 

Every New Testament student must find the work of great value; there are 
many exegetical observations of prime importance. What one chiefly criticizes is 
what the book fails to offer. The data certainly indicate that the “urchristliche 
Ueberlieferung’”’ had somewhat more to say about the forerunner than is set forth 
in Dibelius’ valuable study. 


Rosertson, A. T. John the Loyal. Studies in the Ministry of John the 
Baptist. New York: Scribner, 1911. 315 pages. $1.25 net. 


Professor Robertson, taking all New Testament references to John as statements 
of historic fact, of equal value, constructs from them a running narrative of twelve 
chapters, meant for popular reading. There is little literary or historic criticism, save 
in the footnotes, the text being eminently readable and well constructed. Every page 
bristles with quotation marks, a large amount of material from other writers, chiefly 
English and American, being embodied in the text. The book is not a contribution 
to historical study, but is good reading for those seeking edification rather than a sifted 
critical statement of what was said and done. There is an occasional misstatement, 
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as, for example, that the Fourth Gospel “once expressly mentions” Jesus’ baptism 
by John (p. 131). So certain slips and misprints in the footnotes (“Marcus Dodds” 
on p. 139, a faulty Greek word on p. 172). An incomplete bibliography is added. 


Rtcxer, Apotr. Die Lukas-Homilien des hl. Cyrill von Alexandrien. Bres- 
lau: Goerlich & Coch (Inh. R. Sprick), 1911. rox pages. M. 3.20. 


The subtitle characterizes this pamphlet as “A contribution to the history of 
exegesis.”” Within this particular realm of biblical science the redoubtable opponent of 
Nestorius, whose homilies on Luke are here examined, has not hitherto been considered 
an important factor. If his name has appeared at all in the current histories of 
biblical interpretation, it has been by way of brief mention only. The attribute 
of originality may not, therefore, be denied to the subject of this Doctor’s thesis. 
The careful work of Dr. Riicker has failed, however, to establish any great originality 
or extraordinary ability in the field of biblical exegesis on the part of this polemical 
dogmatician of Alexandria. At best a greater amount of sanity in exegetical pro- 
cedure than was to have been expected has been vindicated to him. The chief value 
of Dr. Riicker’s results lies in their contribution to textual criticism, biblical and patris- 
tic. The literature on Cyril’s Lukan homilies is gathered up with great completeness. 
The fragmentary Berlin manuscript, Codex Sachau 220, has been published in Syriac 
and in German translation. Most important of all, the affinities of the Syriac Cyril 
with the Philoxenian (?) version have been definitely established. The attainment 
of such results is not labor lost, even though the main thesis proved rather barren. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Wiipur, Henry W. The Life and Labors of Elias Hicks. Introduction by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. Philadelphia: Published by Friends’ General 
Conference Advancement Committee, 1910. 242 pages. 


Mr. Wilbur in this volume seeks neither a defense nor an attack on Elias Hicks, 
but an appreciation. He wishes the man to appear exactly as he was. Thus as far 
as possible he should be allowed to speak for himself. The book is accordingly in a 
large measure made up of his letters and extracts from his sermons, addresses, journal, 
and other published writings. The selections seem to be well made; and Elias Hicks 
appears before us in his busy private and public life. His attitude toward slavery 
was clear and strong. It was based largely on considerations of justice, and “regard 
for the opportunity which he believed ought to be the right of all men.” 

There is a full discussion of the doctrinal differences that arose among the Friends, 
and that led to the “separation,” or, as Mr. Wilbur prefers to call it, the division. 

Numerous passages are quoted from Mr. Hick’s writings, and these afford a 
fairly good basis for drawing a conclusion as to whether he believed in the divinity 
of Christ. He and his followers strongly maintained that they were not Unitarians. 

The book is a valuable contribution to general church history. 


WorkMAN, HERBERT B. Christian Thought to the Reformation. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. x+256 pages. $0.75. 
The series of “Studies in Theology” to which this volume belongs is edited by 
Dr. Fairbairn. It seeks to bring together the best results of recent investigation 
expressed in a popular form. So it is expected that the series will meet the need 
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of ministers, and all intelligent laymen. The choice could hardly have fallen upon one 
better equipped both by nature and by acquisition for this part of the series than 
Mr. Workman. His previous works on the Persecutions; The Church of the West in the 
Middle Ages; The Dawn of the Reformation; and, The Letters of John Hus, had in a 
large measure made him familiar with the sources out of which a book like this should 
originate. So while references to the sources are excluded from this book, we know 
that the sources have been used. 

In nine chapters from “Judaism” including on the way ‘The Person of Christ,” 
“The Genius of Rome,” “St. Augustine,” to “The Mediaeval! Mystics” and ‘The 
Schoolmen,” we have a moderate, progressive setting-forth of the central themes of 
Christian history. 

The remarkably low price of these excellent volumes ought to put them within 
the reach of a large audience. 


Petiot, H. Pascal, sa vie religieuse et son apologie du Christianisme. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1911. 427 pages. Fr. 6. 


The life and works of Pascal have an interest for Protestants almost equal to 
that which they have for Catholics, for the two reasons that his religious views repre- 
sent a type of mystical piety that still survives in Catholicism in places and because of 
his famous “Provincial Letters” against the Jesuits. The present work is a contri- 
bution to the prolonged controversy between the Jansenists and their hereditary 
foes, the Jesuits. The author has given special study to the Provinciales, the Pensées, 
and the Apologie. He seeks to show that a study of the religious life of Pascal proves 
that the key to his doctrines is there. ‘Pascal threw himself into the arms of Jesus 
Christ, and he found in the Redeemer the certitude, the profound peace, and the per- 
fect life, in which he died” (p.5). It is quite evident that Pascal is one of the fore- 
runners of the Modernism “that seeks to evolve Catholicism into a religion without 
dogmas, without external spiritual authority, and without positive proofs” (p. 3), 
but the author hastens to disclaim any liking for that sort of Catholicism which to 
him is nothing more than a sort of deism, or a very liberal Protestantism. 

While the central portion of the work is taken up with a statement and a critique 
of Pascal’s A pology for Christianity, a large part of it is devoted to a refutation of the 
claim of the Jesuits that Pascal before his death made a humble and complete retrac- 
tion of his attacks upon the Jesuit morals, and the author believes that the “pretended 
retraction” was a pure invention. Pascal did not abandon Jansenism (p. 416). He 
professed his submission to the Pontiff, but never withdrew his previous letters. All 
he did was to express his sorrow over his dispute with Arnauld and Nicole when he 
found his suspicions ill founded. It is some satisfaction to a Protestant to find that 
Pascal still has defenders among Catholics. 


CRAMAUSSEL, Epmonp. La philosophie religieuse de Schleiermacher. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1910. 288 pages. Fr. 5. 


One of the most valued recent works on Schleiermacher is Cramaussel’s study 
of his philosophy of religion. The author has spared no pains to acquaint himself 
with the large quantity of German literature on the subject, but has given us a fairly 
independent discussion of his own. At the outset he mentions Schleiermacher’s great 
merit, in contrast with Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, of mak- 
ing religion in its own right a subject of scientific study, and not as an adjunct of philos- 
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ophy. Schleiermacher also established the right to apprehend religion from five points 
of view: psychological, sociological, ethical, dialectical, and metaphysical. 

The author’s method is the historical. Schleiermacher’s work exhibits the spirit 
of an epoch in history. His life is divided into four periods. In the first, from 1788 
to 1799, he attained to a definite religious character and reached his fundamental 
philosophical principles. In this period Moravianism had a marked influence in 
arousing his native religiousness, already nurtured in his home life. Here he came into 
contact with the movement of which Goethe was high priest, and at the same felt the 
importance of Jacobi’s emphasis on feeling. He read Kant, Fichte, and Herder dili- 
gently, but, perhaps, was most influenced by Spinoza. His own productions were a 
few brief essays and sermons. 

In the second period, from 1799 to 1809, he came under the influence of Romanti- 
cism, and experienced an intensification of his religious life and a new confidence in its 
original power, though he never became a thorough Romanticist. In this period he 
published his “Apology” for religion in the famous Reden. This rather aesthetic 
view of religion was balanced by his Monologue. Cramaussel contends that the 
Reden were not fundamentally pantheistic. The appearing of his Ethics and a second 
edition of his Reden marked his abandonment of Romanticism. 

During the fourth period, from 1821 to his death in 1824, is the time of the develop- 
ment of his chief work, The Christian Faith. Though he was the subject of many 
attacks he gave his attention to the development of his system rather than to defense. 
Here appears the deep opposition between Schleiermacher and Hegel, though he was 
much influenced by his opponent. Cramaussel says (p. 185) that the chief idea of 
Hegel was that our whole spiritual life, how mysterious soever it may be, is in the end 
subject to the reason and is reducible to rational concepts, “‘while Schleiermacher 
rendered to religious philosophy the service of having protested, in the name of a 
reality both complex and profound, against a speculation that pretends to interpret 
it without having taken the pains to study it, and that, in order to explain it, begins 
by misconstruing it.” 

The work contains a good bibliography and index to subjects. 


MACLEAN, ARTHUR JOHN. The Ancient Church Orders. Cambridge: 

The University Press, 1910. x+181 pages. 4s. 

Dr. Maclean’s Ancient Church Orders is a comparative discussion of a score of 
the most ancient manuals of worship. Those of greatest importance, of which the 
so-called Canons of Hippolytus is a type, he regards as depending upon an original 
of the early third century, perhaps Hippolytus himself having been the author. 
The evidently fluid character of these forms even in the fourth century, susceptible 
of addition and alteration by each compiler, indicates the essentially experimental 
character of the church procedure. The value of these manuals as throwing light on 
the various forms of the triple order of the ministry, on the significance of the minor 
orders, on the development of doctrine and of the sacraments, is made evident in this 
discussion. 


Meptey, D. J. The Church and the Empire, Being an Outline of the History 
of the Church from A.D. 1003 to A.D. 1304. London: Rivingtons, 1910. 
xii+300 pages. 4s. 6d. 

It is indeed a fortunate thing when men of Mr. Medley’s ability and training 
turn their attention to the history of the church, for they bring to the treatment of the 
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subject a point of view richer and more suggestive than that of the professed historian 
of the church whose training so often is primarily theological rather than historical. 
The little book shows all the lucidity and grasp that we would expect from the author 
of the Constitutional History. In this brief but most helpful account of the develop- 
ment and activities of the church during this period one may signalize not only the 
interpretations of the incident at Canossa (referred to by the author himself) but also 
the chapter dealing with ‘The Schoolmen and Theology” as showing especially the 
freshness and suggestiveness so characteristic of the whole book. 


Batrour, The Right Honorable Lord of Burleigh. Am Historical Account of 
the Rise and Development of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Cambridge: 

The University Press, 1911. 172 pages. $0.40. 

Without any pretense at original research the author of this little volume has in a 
very easy style told the story of Presbyterianism in Scotland. The reader who is 
unfamiliar with the subject will, we believe, after perusing the one hundred and sixty- 
five pages of this book, have a very definite general impression. If he should wish to 
read farther he will find a bibliography at the end consisting of selected works written 
from the Presbyterian or Episcopalian point of view respectively. 


Hevussi, Kart. Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1910. xxxii+611 pages. M. go. 


The object of Dr. Heussi has been to put all the leading facts of church history 
well arranged within a very small space. He has carefully avoided matters that are 
still uncertain, and limited himself to those facts upon which there is general agreement. 
We have, then, in this compendium those things which any student of church history, 
whatever his affiliations or preferences, should always have at command. The matter 
is arranged in larger and smaller type, so that the reader who wants a quick survey 
can at once seize upon the most general features of the subject and then more at his 
leisure take up the minute details. The author recommends this method of approach 


- because the subject treated in this way is more likely to seem living rather than dead. 


It would not be just to the book to call it a dictionary of church history; but it 
is this primarily, and its arrangement makes it much more. The author is to be 
congratulated on the value of his book as seen in the fact that a second edition was 
called for immediately. 


DOCTRINAL AND CRITICAL 


IttinGwortH, J. R. Divine Transcendence and Its Reflection in Religious 
Authority. London and New York: Macmillan, 1911. xv+255 pages. 
$1.75 net. 


During the twelve years since the appearance of Dr. Illingworth’s book on 
Divine Immanence, the author has felt that the conception of immanence has been 
developing in ominous fashion in the direction of pantheism. The present volume is 
essentially a protest against what he calls the “psychological bias” of modern thinking, 
which seeks to interpret the phenomena of religion in relation to the immanent activities 
of human experience rather than in relation to the authority of an Absolute. The 
arguments presented are entirely familiar, and are dictated by that type of religious 
experience which demands a certainty based on objective authority as its foundation. 
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This means, of course, that the grounds of faith are sought not in the inductively 
ascertained activities and processes of “the world,”’ but in the advent into the world 
of a supernatural power. All attempts to construe the records concerning Jesus and 
the early Christians so as to integrate them into a consistently “natural” historical 
process are due to the “psychological bias” so much in vogue today. Dr. Illingworth 
rests his case on the statements (which he frankly admits to be “dogmatic”) that in 
Christ we have the incarnation of God, who through Christ established the church with 
its episcopate and its sacraments, thus perpetuating the special intervention of grace 
through all time. The value of the book lies in its frank revelation and earnest 
exposition of the demands of a certain type of religious experience. The reader who 
possesses the “ psychological bias ” engendered by the historical method of research 
and by the knowledge of the history of religions in general will, however, find himself 
dissenting constantly from the “dogmatic” method employed. But the book is a 
vigorous expression of a religious need so insistent that any “‘modernist”’ who fails to 
reckon with it will find himself distrusted and opposed by the vast majority of 
Christians today. 


Morray, Davip. Christian Faith and the New Psychology. New York: Revell, 
IQII. 384pages. $1.50 net. 

This is the attractive title of a book recently issued as an apologetic of “‘evan- 
gelical theology.” It raises the familiar question as to what evangelical theology is. 
Dr. Murray undertakes to defend many of the old phrases, and some of the old ideas, 
but does not hesitate to restate the contents of the old doctrines, where he thinks 
such restatement is necessary. It would be better if he thought it necessary a little 
more frequently. For the non-professional student of Christian doctrine much help 
might be found here in the defending and confirming of his faith, and in the 
changing of its form to meet present-day needs. Such doctrines as the personality of 
God, the Trinity, the incarnation, the atonement, and the inspiration of the Bible, 
considered first from the standpoint of the forms of belief in former generations, 
surviving in the “ultra-conservative”’ orthodoxy of today, are more or less modified in 
form and then defended in view of evolution, multiple personality, telepathy, and 
other phenomena, especially of the subconscious and abnormal mind. There is much 
that is suggestive also for the scholar here. The great fault in Dr. Murray’s book is 
that his own theology is not yet properly restated and made consistent with itself and 
present-day knowledge. He has not gotten to the bottom or to the essential point in 
many of the doctrines he defends. His first question, which should have been: “Why 
should this be believed at all—what good is it ?” has been “How can the old doctrines 
be defended in the light of recent discoveries ?” 

He defends the inspiration of the Bible, but not in the old meaning of that term. 
He finds evidence of God’s indorsement of it in various ways, for various parts. That 
is partly good. It would have been better if he had taught us how to recognize God’s 
revelation whenever and wherever we found it. He constructs a defense for a belief 
in the Trinity, not in the original meaning of three hypostases, to which our modern 
idea of personality did not belong at all, but in the erroneous sense which has come 
through the translation of the latin persona into the English person, and which led the 
ignorant man to try to be tritheistic and monotheistic at the same time. He considers 
it possible to hold such a contradictory belief, in view of the fact that several distinct 
personalities or consciousnesses have been found alternating with each other in connec- 
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tion with one human life. But the real question involved, that of personal identity, 
and what it means, he has not discovered, either in the abnormal phenomena of 
multiple personality, or in the tritheistic form of trinitarian doctrine. 

So in his Christology, he undertakes to defend the view that “when one saw the 
person Jesus Christ he saw God in just the same sense as one would say he saw his 
father or his brother when he looked at the material body that bore that name.” Not 
that he is quite sure that that is properly called the “traditional or orthodox” view, 
nor that it is the right view—but he thinks it worth while to make it possible for you 
to hold it, if you want to. That is hardly a valuable apologetic for Christianity. One 
whose own theology is harmoniously developed and stated for this generation might 
find much helpful suggestion as to its explanation or defense in this book, but it is 
quite unsatisfactory as a guide either to traditional or to scientific theology. 


SanpAy, Wriiiiam. Personality in Christ and in Ourselves. New York: 
Oxford University Press; American Branch, 1911. 75 pages. $0.50. 


The three lectures published in this booklet form a supplement to the author’s 
Christologies Ancient and Modern, in which he attempts to define more closely the 
psychological elements of personality. The lectures embody Dr. Sanday’s well- 
known frankness and his beautiful spirit of inquiry. But the quest reveals the neces- 
sity of using metaphors whenever the attempt is made to describe personality as if it 
were an objective entity. Inevitably modern psychology pushes us to an exposition of 
personality in terms of activity related to environment rather than in terms of anthro- 
pological or theological “‘substance.” Dr. Sanday therefore rightly sees that the prob- 
lem of the “Person” of Jesus is simply the problem of ascertaining the ways in which 
his activity was related to environment. The difference between Jesus and other 
men is thus “not in the essence nor yet in the mode or sphere, of the indwelling [of 
Deity], but in the relation of the indwelling to the Person” (p. 40). In other words, 
“There are divine influences at work within ourselves; and those influences touch 
more or less lightly upon the Person, but do not hold and possess it, as the Deity within 
him held and possessed the Person of the incarnate Christ” (p. 48). 

This exposition lays stress on the psychological experience of Jesus, but seeks 
to preserve the conception of an incarnation of Deity in him. The theological out- 
come is therefore somewhat uncertain. Is Dr. Sanday’s “Person” God employing 
a human organism in order to achieve a cosmic redemption? Or is he the man Jesus 
whose human experience opened up a maximum control of God in human life? Appar- 
ently, Dr. Sanday’s religion would like to retain the former, while his psychology 
requires him to adopt the latter point of view. 


DuNKMANN, K. Das religiése a priori und die Geschichte. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1910. 125 pages. M. 4. 


Dunkmann is to be thought of as being primarily an apologist rather than a phi- 
losopher of religion. He seeks to give an epistemological basis to the German “modern 
orthodox” theology. Conceiving religion intellectualistically as the knowledge of 
the self as known by an Absolute Knower, he regards Christianity as the only true 
religion—the absolute and final knowledge of God. This view is developed in a pre- 
ceding work, System theologischer Erkenntnislehre, reviewed in this Journal for January, 
IgIo. 
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In the work before us an attempt is made to turn to apologetic use the idea of a 
religious a priori, which has figured so prominently in the controversy precipitated by 
Troeltsch’s question, “How is religious experience a priori possible?”” Dunkmann 
objects to Troeltsch’s metaphysical method as being essentially rationalistic, in spite 
of the fact that it is grounded in history. He himself states the question thus, ‘“‘How 
can Christianity be at the same time historically conditioned and yet absolute or a 
priori?” and undertakes to answer it by accepting a somewhat Hegelian conception of 
religion and history without adopting the Hegelian’s dialectic as a philosophical 
method. Religion is regarded as a rationally intelligible, universal idea, or immediate 
a priori knowledge of God, which shapes the history of religion. Thus the a-priority 
of Christianity does not contradict its historical character, inasmuch as the latter 
is dependent upon the former. 

The whole treatment of the subject is external and superficial, as is so often 
true of the apologetic efforts of those who are ambitious to be “‘modern” while deter- 
mined to be “orthodox.” 


Frank, Henry. Psychic Phenomena, Science and Immortality. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 1911. 556 pages. $2.25. 


The relation of psychic phenomena and science to immortality is the subject of a 
diffuse volume by Henry Frank, a sequel to a former volume by the same author. 
From the theory that each cell is deathless in its ultimate substance and that it pos- 
sesses its own individual consciousness and intelligence, he reasons to the reality of 
self-consciousness for the complex organism. The persistence of this self-consciousness 
depends upon the functioning of the various cells. The development of cortical cells 
tends to maintain the integrity of the ego as against the encroachment of secondary 
personalities. If it be sufficiently strong, the author thinks that the central personality 
may persist beyond the disintegration of the body and even mold the potentially 
deathless protoplasm into forms suitable to the new conditions. Psychic phenomena 
he believes he can explain by the facts of radio-activity. The argument is burdened 
by needless repetition and so loses in worth. While there is disclaimed any intention 
of presenting ‘an unquestioned demonstration .... of this human possibility” 
the book is at least an effort toward a scientific credo. Science in this case, however, 
is more or less of a speculative dogmatism which, while it opposes religion and con- 
demns imagination, in the end wears the garb of belief. No summation of hypothetical 
statements based on facts of doubtful meaning can ever assure that possibility which 
the author is seeking to show. The possibility which he has in mind seems to be 
merely that which cannot be denied. Whether its establishment is worth while is 
questionable. On the positive side the argument is marked by credulity in its accept- 
ance of supposed psychic phenomena without critical analysis. The net result of the 
argument is not convincing, nor could it be in view of the author’s attitude of mind 
which while assuming an air of impartiality becomes a special pleader. 


ELerT, WERNER. Prolegomena der Geschichtsphilosophie. Studie zur Grund- 
legung der Apologetik. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachf., 1911. viiit+115 pages. M. 2. 

Elert in his prolegomena endeavors to prove that Christian apologetic furnishes 
the only acceptable point of view for a unified philosophy of history. He points 
out the somewhat recent revival of interest in the philosophy of history and traces the 
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tendencies—apologetic, genetic, and epistemological—that have contributed to that 
result. A philosophy of history is no longer to be confused with a philosophically 
colored history. It involves two problems, that of origin and that of results. Both 
go back to the question of the rule of law in history. Causality, accident, develop- 
ment, aim are but some of the issues involved. The investigation of these, however, 
demands a philosophy of history. 

Two principles, cause and finality, are fundamental. Modern thought tends 
toward monism, but every monism must rest upon a theory of knowledge. Hence the 
author investigates the epistemological significance of two types; causal or mechanis- 
tic monism. Both types lead to parallelism. Both cause and finality are in our 
thinking and may involve the same object so that a dualism appears as the result. 

The next thing to be determined is the type of philosophy of history which is 
possible under these conditions of the theory of knowledge. Successively are rejected 
an immanent monistic philosophy of history, a dualistic combination of mechanism 
with immanent teleology, and a purely transcendent teleology. The only possibility 
of a philosophy of history lies, in the author’s opinion, in the combination of mechanism 
with a transcendent teleology. But even then the only salvation from pluralism lies 
in the establishment of a transcendent goal which would include all individual finalities. 
The dualism of cause and finality is overcome when first cause becomes also the final 
cause. Until this is possible all philosophy of history will be a contest between two 
types of law. 

Religion affords that which is necessary to a thoroughgoing philosophy of history, 
yet there have been various answers as to how. The method of Eucken, though it 
explains transcendence, does not account for the concrete in history, for the world. 
Siebeck and Troeltsch have endeavored to combine the history of religion and the 
psychology of religion but they fail to reach the transcendent. The author is better 
satisfied with Hunzinger’s apologetic. It affords an ontology of faith. The tran- 
scendent actuality is proved not by syllogism, nor induction, nor postulate, but by 
experience. And yet it is not granted that this reduces the transcendent to phenome- 
non. Even if the proof is not absolute it does yield personal conviction. 

Granted this, Christianity gives a unitary view of the world, unifying the diversi- 
ties of truth. The need of revelation is recognized. Christian history is a restoration 
of divine finality to man lost through sin. Hence all history may be estimated in 
relation to Christian history. God becomes the original cause, the law, the goal of 
all history. The dualism of cause and finality is overcome. Actually, however, the 
author does not wholly escape the pluralism which he so often condemns. If the 
reality of God be dependent upon the faith of individuals—for if we have no experience 
of God, for us he will not exist—in view of the personal equation, how can we attain 
to a unity in the empirical and philosophical dualism which has been so effectively 
shown? Any unifying principle ought to be incontestable; this is hardly true in the 
present argument. 


MACKENZIE, WILLIAM Dovuctas. The Final Faith: A Statement of the Nature 
and Authority of Christianity as the Religion of the World. New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. 243 pages. $1.75. 

This book suffers from over-naming. The title leads one to expect something in 
the way of an ultimate statement about Christianity, or a constructive statement which 
will compel us to regard the Christian religion as the final faith. The book does not 
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seem to justify either of these expectations. But these anticipations aside, it offers 
some interesting and fruitful discussions about phases of the Christian religion. 

The presuppositions which control the writer are essentially those of the familiar 
orthodoxy. Doctor Mackenzie’s strong personality and his fine spirit of conviction, 
combined with his ever-present homiletic instinct, render his discussions very readable 
and suggestive. 

One quotation will give us his own characterization of the word which is the key- 
note of the title, “Finality”; as well as disclose something of the author’s spirit and 
his conception of his task: “First, Christianity is the final religion because no higher 
boon can be conferred on man than that communion with God, in peace and love and 
service, which it alone of all facts in history has been able to bestow, in a form capable 
of universal dissemination. Second, Christianity is the final religion, because all 
further progress in our knowledge of God and his ways must be based upon and con- 
ditioned by the saving power of Jesus Christ. Whatever else God may for do the 
race, he will not abolish the supreme significance of our Lord. Evolution must 
henceforth flow from Christ as a fountain-head, not past him as an incident in 
time..... 

“Its [Christianity’s) finality lies in this, that henceforth only through Christ and 
his spirit does God act upon the conscience of man, and the history of the race must 
be forever conditioned by the universal and permanent power of his gospel. The 
influence of the Christ, indwelling in human history, is an essential constituent of the 
entire future life of humanity” (pp. 24-25). 

In the chapters which follow, the doctrines of God, Christ, sin and evil, salvation, 
faith, the church and the Bible, and the missionary impulse are treated in their relation 
to the conception of finality formulated above. The apologetic value of the whole will 
be rated according as we accept his presuppositions; and here, in spite of the modern 
form of many paragraphs, we cannot escape the conviction that some modern positions 
are not fairly faced. For example, in the discussion of the Christian thought of God, 
he writes: “Among the Hebrews this knowledge of God grew through a long process 
of national instruction and discipline. And yet it did not merely grow as if, sown deep 
in the original soil of that Semitic nation, there were ideas which could produce this 
and only this splendid fruitage. It was produced, all Hebrews and all Christians 
have believed, and our Lord himself taught—it was produced by the specific action of 
God upon the life of that people” (p. 31). There seems to us here a contrast between 
the idea of “growth” and the “specific action of God.” Can we rest in such an 
antithesis? It is doubtful whether the problem is clearly analyzed here, and whether 
the “modern mind” would follow with conviction the general method of which this is 
only one illustration. 

On the whole, the book seems to us to be the work of an able preacher, rather 
than the carefully organized conclusions of a scientific theologian. And its contri- 
bution will be to the homiletical need rather than to scholarly apologetics. 


De Lacuna, THEODORE, and ANDREWS, GRACE. Dogmatism and Evolution. 
Studies in Modern Philosophy. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 259 
pages. $1.75. 

The scope and method of this book are most justly indicated by quoting from the 
author’s own words in the preface: “It is to an excursion over well-traveled roads that 
the reader is invited. A glance over the pages will show them to be fairly sprinkled 
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with the great names—Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley 
Hume, Kant, Hegel, Mill, James—while few others are mentioned except in passing. 
In a history this would be a sore defect. But our object was not history, but the 
critical analysis of principles; and this required the confinement of the discussion to 
a comparatively few systems that would be recognized as typical. These studies 
make little claim to systematic unity. Unity of a certain sort, indeed, they will be 
found to possess, namely, unity of purpose and of point of view, but not that of the 
monograph or treatise.” 

The lack of systematic unity, which the authors avow, is a noticeable lack from the 
standpoint of the reader. The book is not organized with reference to any problem 
nor designed for an apologetic end. But it is a conscientious series of studies in 
modern philosophy which will stimulate the thought of students of the history of 
philosophy. As an essay in the interpretation of modern philosophic types, it is just 
and informing, though not very racy. The treatment impresses us, in fact, as rather 
abstract, unlightened by much concrete reference. 


BALTZzER, Otto. Glaubensfragen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1911. 68 pages. M. 1.50. 

Pastor Baltzer has attempted the sort of thing to which English-speaking com- 
munities must henceforth give more attention—a discussion of the great issues of 
theology in popular terms. Three topics—‘Faith and Knowledge,” “Faith and 
History,” “The Church and the Life of the Present Time”—are treated humorously 


and in a spirit of Christian confidence, and beautified with appropriate poetical 
quotations. 


HAUSSLEITER, JOHANNES. Grundlinien der Theologie J. C. K. v. Hofmanns 
in seiner eigenen Darstellung. Leipzig: Deichert, 1910. xii+82 pages. 
M. 1.60. 


STEFFEN, BERNHARD. Hofmanns und Ritschls Lehren iiber der Heilsbedeutung 
des Todes Jesu. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1910. 155 pages. M. 2.80. 


BACHMANN. Pu. J.C. K.v. Hofmanns Verséhnungslehre. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann, 1910. 73 pages. 

The first of the works belongs to the “Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Protes- 
tantismus” edited by Professor Stange. It is a handbook intended as a tribute to 
the theologian who was the head and founder of the older Erlangen school, and it com- 
memorates the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth. It defends the reality of 
revelation in Christianity, which is peculiarly the religion of revelation, against the 
attempt to place Jesus simply in the stream of universal religious history and against 
the assumptions generally conceded under the magic word “development.” The 
author shows the manner in which Hofmann wove history and speculation together and 
allowed each to support the other with the result—so the reviewer thinks—of destroy- 
ing the real worth of both. 

The second and the third of these works belong to the series of “ Beitrige zur 
Férderung christlicher Theologie.”” The former tries to show that Hofmann had 
anticipated in substance many of Ritschl’s positions and had made the latter his 
debtor. In method the two thinkers differed, but in matter they generally agree. 
Steffen traces in both the influence of Menken and Follenbusch. 
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The third attempts to unfold the development of Hofmann’s doctrine of Atone- 
ment and to trace the course of the controversies over it. Bachman’s estimate of 
Hofmann is the following: “It remains the merit of his doctrine of atonement that 
once more with all emphasis he has reminded the church of the meaning of justifying 
faith—that the objective is determined to become the subjective, the Christ for us 
is to become the Christ in us, and in the totality of these actualities the salvation of 
mankind is first realized. 


FRANQUE, V. Bible et Protestantisme. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 1910. 135 pages. 


Franque attempts to show, in a friendly dialogue, to Protestants that even grant- 
ing to them the claim that the Bible is authoritative, the result is a demonstration of 
the Catholic position—the Bible is at bottom just tradition. He is combating a 
form of Protestantism that belongs to the past. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ZWEMER, SAMUEL M. The Unoccupied Mission Fields of Africa and Asia. 
New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1911. 
xx+260 pages. $1.00. 


Two current misapprehensions are corrected in this timely survey. It is not true 
that the whole world is now open to the preaching of the gospel. Extensive areas 
are unoccupied because they are practically closed whether by very serious external 
hindrances or by jealousy of strangers. Southern Arabia, for example, is in large 
part still a terra incognita. ‘There are better maps of the moon than of this part of 
the world.” Neither is it true that the open lands are all occupied. Great areas of 
population, accessible enough, are nevertheless not included in any scheme of mission- 
ary operations. Dr. Zwemer presents an array of well-supported statements on these 
matters calculated to check vague enthusiastic appeals for men and money to complete 
“in this generation” the unfinished task. The Moslem question, in dealing with 
which Dr. Zwemer speaks as an expert, receives much attention. Properly so, for this 
is the immediate missionary problem. Islam grew out of a neglected field. 


DowneEN, JoHn. The Church Year and Kalendar. Cambridge: The University 

Press, 1910. xxvi+160 pages. 4s. 

The subject of liturgics must occupy a significant place in theological study, not 
only for its practical bearing upon the problem of the conduct of modern worship, but 
also for its importance in connection with the history of doctrine, of ecclesiastical 
organization and ceremonial, and indeed for the study of the whole life and activity 
of the church. The Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study supply excellent 
introductions to this wide and somewhat inaccessible field. The volume on The Church 
Year and Kalendar presents very clearly the natural development of the church cele- 
brations, distinguishing between those which grew up spontaneously and those which 
were the elaboration of a consciously constructive effort after a complete cycle of 
feasts and fasts. The facts regarding the determination of the dates of the festivals, 
particularly Christmas and Easter, are very clearly set forth. 
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Bertholet, D. A. Biblische Theologie 
des Alten Testaments. Band II. Die 
jiidische Religion von der Zeit Esra’s 
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theologischen Wissenchaften). Tiibin- 
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Chapman, A.T. An Introduction to the 


Pentateuch (Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges). Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: 


Putnam, 1911. 339pages. $1.oonet. 
Driver,S. R. The Book of Exodus in the 
Revised Version with Introduction and 
Notes (The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges). Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: 
Putnam, 1911. 443 pages. $1.00 net. 
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Ruprecht, 1911. 286 pa 

Kautzsch, Emil. Biblische “Theologie 
des Alten Testaments. Tiibingen: 
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48 pages 

McNeile, A. i “The Book of Numbers 
in the Revised Version with Intro- 
duction and Notes (The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and _ Colleges). 


Cambridge: The University Press; 

New York Putnam, 1911. 196 
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Meinhold, Johannes. 1. Mose 14; 


eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1911. 50 pages. 
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Munro, J. Iverach. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch and Modern Criticism. 
With an Introduction by Professor 
James Orr. London: Nisbet & Co., 
IQII. ro6pages. 35. 

Schechter, S. Documents of Jewish 
Sectaries. Vol. I, Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work. Vol. II, Fragments of 
the Book of the Commandments by 
Anan. Edited from Hebrew manu- 
scripts in the Cairo Genizah collection 
now in the possession of the University 
Library, Cambridge. London: The 
Cambridge University Press, 1910. 
New York: Putnam. Vol. I, 20+lxiv 
pages; Vol II, 50 pages. $3.25. 

Schmidt, Hans. Die Geschichtschrei- 
bung im Alten Testament (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher). Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1911. s56pages. M.o.50. 

Smith, John Merlin Powis; Ward, William 
Hayes; Bewer, Julius A. The Inter- 
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Tisserant, Eugéne. Codex Zuquinensis 
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Valeton, J. J. P. Gott und Mensch im 
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Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1911. viii+ 
185 pages. M. 2 

Wade, G. W. The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah. London: Methuen & Co., 
IQII. 424 pages. tos. 6d. 

Zerbe, Alvin Sylvester. The Antiquity 
of Hebrew Writing and Literature, or 
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Cleveland: Central Publishing House, 
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NEW TESTAMENT AND 
PATRISTICS 


Barth, Fritz. Die Hauptprobleme des 
Lebens Jesu. Eine geschichtliche 
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Untersuchung. Vierte Auflage. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1911. 333 pages. 


M. 4.80. 

Barth, C. Die Interpretation des Neuen 
Testaments in der valentinianischen 
Gnosis. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911. 116 
pages. +4. 

Bowen, Clayton R. The Resurrection 
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490 pages. $r1. 
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Dibelius, Franz. Das Abendmahl: Eine 
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christlichen Religion. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1911. 129 pages. M. 4.50. 

Diobouniotis, Constantin und Beis, N. 
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in Handschrift No. 573 des Meteoron- 
klosters. Mat Hinrichs, 1911. 
60 pages. M. 2. 

Fiebig, Paul. TJiidische Wundergeschich- 
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Schweitzer, Ulbert. Geschichte der 
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Lewis. Edinburgh: Clark, 1911. 242 
pages. 
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